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the southern boundaries of Virginia and Missouri. 


plants inquiringly and intelligently. 


Gray’s How Plants Behave 


liow they move, climb, employ insects to work for them, etc. 
primary instruction and supplementary reading. 


Gray’s Lessons in Botany . 
Gray’s Manual of Botany - 


Gray’s Lessons and Manual Inonevol. —2.16 
A standard and popular work. Adapted to use in Colleges and Schools. 


Tourist’s Edition of Gray’s Manual of 
Botany - = - = = 2.00 


Printed on thin, tough paper, bound in full leather, limp sides, tucks. 
is intended for the pocket or satchel, and will stand rough usage. 


Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany 1.80 


The text book in most common use in American High Schools and 
Academies. 


Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky [its. 1.62 
A flora adapted to the mountain sections of the United States, to the 
1ooth meridian. 


Gray & Coulter’s Text-Book of Western 
Botany = = = - = 2.16 


Being Gray’s Lessons and Coulter’s Manual bound in one vol. 


Gray’s Structural Botany ~ - 2.00 


Volume I. of Gray’s Botanical Text Book, the highest American 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern U.S. $1.00 


A Key to all trees found east of the Rocky Mountains and north of 


Gray’s How Plants Grow For young people .80 
An introduction to structural botany. Strictest scientific accuracy 
combined with simple and direct methods to lead pupils to consider 


For 


~94 
1.62 


authority. 


Goodale’s Physiological Botany $2.00 
Volume II. of Gray’s Botanical Text Book. 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life .60 


A charming book for young readers, presenting the mystery of plant 
life in the pleasantest, ceased, and simplest manner. 


Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature Part I. .44 


An excellent class book, and a great favorite for family reading 


Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany _1.0o 
An introduction to the Science, designed for pupils from ten to 
fourteen years of oge. 


Steele’s 14 Weeks in Botany - 1.00 
Introducing the pupil at once to the study of plants by means of 
living specimens. 


Wood’s How to Study Plants = 1.00 
The same as the above work, with added chapters on physiclogical and 
systematic botany. 


Wood’s Lessons in Botany - 2 .90 

Wood’s American Botanist and Florist 1.75 
Both works recently revised by Professor G. R. Willis. Remarkably 

well adapted to class instruction and private study. 

Wood’s Descriptive Botany = 1.25 
Being the Flora only of the American Botanist and Florist. 

Wood’s New Class-Book of Botany 


A standard work of great merit for schools and for the student’s library. 
Youmans’s First Book in Botany 64 
Youmans’s Descriptive Botany - 1.20 


Miss Youmans’s books lay the foundation for an accurate knowledge of 
botany by a systematic study of the plants themselves. 


Bentley’s Physiological Botany - 


A sequel to Youmans’s Descriptive Botany, 


1.20 


Books sent 


ces. Specially favorable 
described in the Wrist, 


repaid on receipt of pri 


New York 


terms for introduction. Ad/ the best American Botany Texts are 


tany Section of our Descriptive List, which is mailed free on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN | BOOK COMPANY 


Boston Portiand, Ore, 


Kellogg 


A Text-Book for High Schools and Colleges. 


& Reed’s ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Brief History of its Grammatical Changes and its Vocabulary. with Exercises on Synonym 
Prefixes and Suffixes, Word-Analysis and Word-Building. 


This work gives a concise bistory of the growth of 
the Erglish Language, showing the Contributions to 
our Vocabulary by successive Conquerors of Britain. 

It notes the Changes of the Anglo-Saxon Alphabet 
and Words in becoming English. 

It traces the Grammatical Changes which the 
Anglo-Saxon Nouns. Adjectives, Pronouns, and 
Verbs underwent English. 

gives the verdict of Usage respecting man 
words and phrases in dispute 4 
it distinguishes between hundreds of Synonyms. 


It exhibits the functions of the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Latin words in the English Vocabuiary. 

It deals with Prefixes and Suffixes. 

It illustrates the growth of English Words by the 
Combinetion of the Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek 
Prefixes and Suffixes with some two hundred and 
fifty of the most prolific of Latin, Anglo Saxon, and 
Greek roots. 

It exacts of the pupil extended practice in the 
distinction of Synonyms and in Word Analysis and 


Word-Building. 


226 Pages. Price for Introduction, 60 cents, 
Correspondence relative to the introduction of this or other of our School and College Tex.-Books is respectfully invited. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 


H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


43, 45, & 47 East Tenth St, New York. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


A Favorite Text-Book Revised. 


THE ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. 


By Davin J. Hitt, President of University of Rochester, N. Y. 
Introductory Price. $1.00. 


This book has probably had a larger use for some years in HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, NORMAL 
SCHOOLS, and CoLLEGrFs than any other text on the subject, and has now been Carefully revised to meet 
the highest standards of excellence. The revision has included many improvements tn detail, the addition 
of a chapter on the History of the English Language, and an increase in the number of the Exercises, 
The book i+ written in a clear and oi style, is practical, well graded, and complete. No topic prop- 
erly belonging to the subject is omitted. 

In newly electrotyping the work the publishers have taken pains to produce a printed page at once 
pleasing to the eye and suggestive to the mind. Like all the other text books of the author this is skill- 
fully arranged under such headings and subject headings, and os with such a variety of type, as to 
force upon the reader the clear, orderly, and logical analysis which underlies the structure of the book. 

Correspondence is solicited. 


SHELDON & COPIPANY, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


J. F. 


H — “Have not seen a mre satisfactory book.”—Mr. 8. B. Clark, Mil Acad , Wor 


Mass.——*' Too 


. ~~ ontesy satisfied with it.”—Mr. Joseph Hall, Pr. H. 8c. ,Hartford, Conn, —— *' Have seen no book we would substitute for it ”’—Mr, 


. H, Se N. 
/ Cx B much cannot be said in its tavor.’—Prof. D. H. Darling, Supt , Joliet, Iu. — “It bas given entire satisfaction.”—Prof Evans, State Nor. 
VY = OO as Sch , W. Va. — “I have not seen its equal, and think it cannot be found.”—Prof Fogg, Co. Supt Weltane Co., Ia. —— * Better adapted 


Book Keeping. 


than any with which your committee is acquainted.””— Report of Text-RBookCom., Phtladelphia,— 

book.”—Mr. John A, O'Keefe, Prin. H 

feo BE. Dixon, Prin. H Sc., Cohoes. N. ¥.—*“ 

her Boston Masters.—‘' Is 8 

Sc , Salem, Ohio 

MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS meet all the requirements of High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfac- 
tory manner, as evidenced by hundreds of unqualified test 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, -- - 


W. Hill and f 
R. Dyer. Prin. 


one ot 


40. 
e@ find it perfectly sa‘isfactory as a text- 
n, Mass.—*'The results are far better than with any other book I ever used.”’— Prof. 
itas superior aa a practical text-book to any with which we are ac uainted.”’— Chas. 


ere 
ple, comprehensive, and contains what is needed in public school work.”’-- Prof. Frank 


monials. Correspondence requested. 


23 Hawley St., Boston; 106 Wabash Av., Chicago, 


of proper names. 


Postpaid, on receipt of $1.35. 


STORIES FROM 


FOR YOU 

Copiously Illustrated. 

A complete popular history of England from the earliest period to our own times, presented in the form of stories, and 
especially adapted to younger readers. The volume also includes several famous historical poems, and with its numerous illustra- 
tions and portraits, is a work unusually attractive and valuable. 


__ “Stories from English History” forms an admirable introduction to the study of English history proper, and it would be $ 
difficult indeed to find a more agreeable way of starting young people in this all important branch of study than through the pages ? 


Address 


NG 


of this most excellent work. A large number of illustrations accompany the text and add greatly to a full appreciation of the subject. 

The work is divided into five periods, as follows: I. Anglo Saxon Period; II. The Norman Period ; III. The Tudor Period; IV. 

The Stuart Period ; and V. The Hanoverian Period, concluding with a table giving the dates of leading events and the pronunciation 

It is a book which every teacher will be glad to find. 

The list price of « Stories from English History ’’ is $2.00; but a copy for examination with a view to introduction will be forwarded, 
The work will also be supplied for first introduction at $1.35 per copy, transportation charges paid. 

An eight-page circular, containing specimen pages and illustrations, will be sent on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 


HISTORY. 


AMERICANS. 


- 800 Pages. Post 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 
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FREE OF 300 Specimens 
LIST ZOOLOGY. 


N. L&. WILSON, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WiF 


$10. 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Ruythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 
tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any- 
where on 30) days’ trial. No mon sired in ad- 
vance. 75.000 now in use. World's Pair Medal awarded. 
Buy from factory, save dealers’ and agentes’ profit. 
; or our LARGE FREE CATALOGUB. 


Oxford Co, 342 Wabash Ave., Chiago, Il 


The N.E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 
Is open for business from 9 A.M to5 P.M. eve 


day 


e week (except Sundays), fifty-two weeks of M 


every year. This Bureau has no vacations, and calls 
for teachers of every grade, from every part of the 
nation. are constantiy coming in, and always have 


prompt attention. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
q per week, 
$25 to $9 to Agente, 


Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to repiate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
| finish when taken from the plater. 
very family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
|W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,0. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash patos two 
sizes of BENSINGER’8 EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


and highly satis 


Musical, far sounding, 
0ols, Churches, &c. 


factory Bells for Se 


MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.! 1826. 
Deseription and prices on application. 


OUR CLUBBING RATES 
Journal of Education 


ONE YEAR, AND 


Review of Reviews (new only), : 
Harper’s Monthly, : : : 


Harper’s Weekly, $ 

Century Magazine, $ $ 

Atlantic Monthly, 

The Forum, : $ : 

Popular Science Monthiy, : : $ H 

The Cosmopotitan, 3 

Lippincott’s Magazine, 

McClure’s Magaziue, : 

Eclectic Magazine, : 

North American Review, 

St. Nicholas, 

The Critic, 

The Nation, : 

Public Opinion, 

Current History, $ $ $ 

Education, : ; 

Educational Review, $ $ 

Our Litthe Men and Women, 


The above are only samples of the prices we can 
make to subscribers of the Journal of Education 
wishing to take other periodicals. If you want a 

ublication not mentioned in this list write us for 

rms, Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Romerset St., Massa, 


A CARD. 


We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for their e.pressed confi 
dence and liberal patrenage. No pains will be spared 
to merit a continuance of their favors, We have a 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of school from the kindergar- 
ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to intro 
duce to our patrons. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N.E Sureau of Kducation, 
Somerset St., Boston, 


WANTED, 


In a western college, a maie teacher of Vocal Music, 
Salary, for a first class man, $1,200, 
RIRAM ORCUTT, M 
anager, 
N. £. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset &t., Boston. 


. . 


£60. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 5S. A. 


Ask for Abridged Catalogue, No. 219, 
and for Circular of our Sixteen Il- 
fustrated*Catalogues, which aggregate 


«600 pages. 
DIPLOMAS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


Slate Pencil Sharpener. 


A simple and practicable device for 
sharpening stone slate pencils It 
does the work quickly, is easy to op 
erate. makes no dust, and is porta. 
ble. Price, 81.00. Send us $1.00 
and we will forward by express the 
Sharpener with tills; or by mail, 
postpaid, same without tills (Seecut.) If you are nut perfectly 
satisfied you may return Sharpener and receive your money back. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Catalogue sent 
(Mention this paper.] 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
AND 


A New Method ---iThe Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 


nerease your collections Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments ways . 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER H. PADDOCK, 23 Crescent Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
CRITERION 


TERION MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, O!l, Lime, or Electric Light ,View of World’s Fair, 
Scripture, Temperance. and other subjects for profitable public 
lectures or private talks. 


J, Be Colt & Co. 
The Declaration of Independence 


Of Julv 4, 1776, 


SHOULD HANG UPON THE WALLS OF EVERY SCHOOLROOM IN 


We have made arrangements with the publisher which enable us to offer to our readers a face 
Simile in every detail of the original manuscript, engrossed on vellum, of 


crew plates Of America,” 


“The Unanimous Declaration 


promulgated to the world by the Continental Congress, July 4, 1776, now pre- 
served in the Library of the State Department at Washington, D.C. 

_ The text, as repreduced, is the exact dimensions of the original, viz.: 24 inches in width by 30 
inches in height, and is followed on the same sheet by an * Official history of the docu- 
ment as taken from the Journals of the Continental Congress,” printed 
in great primer and pica type, so that it can be read easily at a distance of six feet. 

The millions of children who have heretofore been educated in our schools never had the 
great privilege of seeing the Declaration in its original form. For the first time, therefore, in 
the history of our Government, the youth of this nation have the opportuni:y presented them, not 
only of seeing the “* great charter of our liberties,” just as it was signed by the fifty. 
six representatives of the thirteen colonies,—who, as Benajamin Franklin remarked at the time, 
“would hang separately, if they did not hang together,"— but of having before them, on the 
same sheet, the veritable history of the venerable document, 


Price, printed on natural toned paper, mounted read: h j d ti } 
puinait ta Gals paper, ready for hanging, packed in strong tube, by mail, 


Ig We now offer it free to any present subscriber of the Journal of Education 
for only one new cash subscription at the regular price of $250 a year; or two 
new five months trial subscriptions, at $1.00 each. Don’t delay, but send in the 
subscriptions at once before it is too late. 


All orders must be addressed, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


JOSEPH! LLOTT'S 303, 404, 604 351, 
STEEL” PENS. 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


*** 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In High School, in a large New England city, a 
teacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman 
ferred), and to assist in teaching Bookkeeping and 


Business M ORCUTT 
N. Burean of Rduestio 
8 Somérset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


At the opening of next term, ina New En d 
city, a lady teacher of Vocai Music (Holt’s Pa on 
Guaranteed salary, $275 which may be much in- 
creased by private instruction. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


NORMAL 
GRADUATES 


In great demand at this Office. 
Now is the time to register for good 
positions constantly offered. 


and his other styles. 
HKXERCISES 


Washington's « Birthday, 


Including “The Continental Congress.” 
Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP, Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


* Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given charac h 

Day most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you wiil 

propriate exercise Here isa book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want 
A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Liberal discount when ordered in quantities, : 


2: 


EXERCISES 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. | WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. A Manual of 30 pages. Paper, Price 20 cents. 


Abbas alt aiiinies Both sent to one address for 30 cents. 


Apply to > 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
E. of Education, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


rs Wanted. Arply at once, Teachers’ Protect. 
Rembrandt Hall Bldg.. Detroit. 


Te SUITANY SCHOOL,@R ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAMPLES 


REF: BOARD @F EDUCATION °F CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE DO 
C.L.RICKETTS, OPERA HOUSE BLDG, CHICAGO. 


That School Entertainment ! 


How you have worried over it! but you need not, 
+6 Columbia’s Reception to the Nations” 
is so arranged that, with twepty or more schulars of 
over fourteen years, you =r give ao entertainment 
which will interest yourscholars, Bring out your rec. 
itationists; prove your singipg; charm the parents; 
and, if need be, fill your treasury. Try it! ‘Colum. 

bia” waits to visit your school. 
Single copies, 50 cts ; three copies, $1.00. 
REV. GEO. T. SimMMoNs, Schaghticoke, N.Y. 


Wanted. Liberal Salary Pald, 
Athomeortotravel. Team furnished 
free. P, O. VICKERY, Auguste, Ma 


TRE STATES. 
Have Vou Seen It? 

Eminently suitable for local entertainments of 

every kind, and especially adapted for SCHOOLS, 

CLUBS, SOCIETIES, ete. It affords a charming 

and iustructive entertainment for apy for any occa- 

sion, Send 25 cents for sample copy to 

MARY E. SMITH, Winchester, N. H. 


HYPERTRICHOSIS 
(Superfiuous Hair) 

Permanently Cured by Electricity. 
MME. WALDKON, &:-ecialist, will receive patrons 
for the ouly safe and scientific treatment of this most 
annoying blemish. A special! process, sure and gen- 
tle, approved by physicians. Absolutely without 
discomfort, wark, or return. Mieles removed 
also, leaving no traces. Interview or correspon. 
dence cordially invited, and strictly confidential. 
Sealed circulars on application 
Private Parlors, 415 Columbus Avenue Boston. 


D’S HEALTH EXERCISES. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, 
athlete or invalid. Complete gym- 
nasium: takes 6in. floor room; new, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
by 100.0v0 physicians, lawyers, cler- 
grmes. editors and others now using 
t. Illustrated Circular. 40 engrav- 
free. Scientific, Physics. and 
9 East 14th St., New York. 


ings 
Vocal Culture. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epllepsr, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms he only Para- 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed.and cared for. Office 
treatment if desired. send for circulars. 


o FREE 


A fine 14k gold pla- 
ted watch to every 
reader of this paper. 


y, if on Ct this out and send it to us with 
45 your full name and address, and we 
<S willsend you one of these elegant, 

richly jeweled, gold finished watches 

4€ by express for examination, and if 

m5!” you think it is equal in appear- 

- ance tg any $25.00 gold watch 
pay a sample price, $3.50 and 

express charges, and it is yours. 

Cuarantee for S Years 

ma sent with every watch, and if 

you sell or cause the sale of six we 

eae will vive vou One Free, Write at 


once, as we shall send ont samples 


for 60 dave only. Address 
THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO., 


APRS 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Specialists 
Iu Music, Drawing, Manual Train- 
ing, Mathematics, and Sciences. will 
find it for their interest to register, 
at once, with the 
NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent free, 


on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Roeton. 


Educational Institutions. 


TUITION; special offer to boy, girl, teacher; 
if sent stamp, name paper, Not run for profit ; 
all coliege or busines branches,from Greek aud 

telegr’y to the three R’+. Fit fortelegr’y places; *80 sure 

the coming year. address SEMINARY, N Granville, N.Y. 

Boylston, cor. Berkeley. Back Bay, Boston. 

Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg- 

Aco-educativnal preparat ry school of the highe st grave. 

its certificate admits to all colieges accepting certificates. 

sent yearly to Iustitate of Techuology, Harvard 

and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schoois, etc. 


Catalogues forwarded. flenth year begins Sept 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


OCOLLEGES. 
TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Kegistrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra 

For circular and further culars apply at the 

school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Sees, ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 


NOBMAL SOHOOL, Mass 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal os, address the 
principal, BOXDEN, A.M. 
NORMAL SO0HOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For Ladies only, tal address the 
S™t NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 

both sexes. 


| Hor Outaloques vam, Printea 


\ A 
— 
SCHOOL Mt HOM. 
po 
L. D. DOW 
NG 
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Journal of Kducation. 
A. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year, 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $F.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciutrates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a cint of three o 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one ime 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset - + + + « Boston, Mass. 


(Written for the 
FRAGMENTS. 


BY EDIT(] M THOMAS. 


The Old Moon Seen at Daybreak. 


See where night’s revellers, flown apace, 
Have left behind a tell-tale trace,— 

Yon bowl of pearl, its lustre dimmed, 
Dropped upside down, and ragged-rimmed ! 


Clouds of Evening. 


Cloud merchantmen, with purple deck and sail 
Borne up from suneet by the evening gale,— 
Long dragon mouths like ragged scimitars, 
That follow and devour the little stars! 


GOD SAVE OUR LAND. 
God save our glorious land, 
May the Republic stand, 
God save our Land! 
Long may her banner be 
Honor’d on land and sea, 
Boast of the sov'reign free, 
God save our Land! 


God aid Columbia’s cause, 
Ever uphold her laws, 
God save our Land! 
Bless Thou the soil we tread, 
Blezs all its sacred dead, 
That in Thy cause have bled, 
God save our land! 


Gaardian of Liberty, 
We raise our prayer to Thee, 
God eave cur Land! 
Join in the Anthem grand, 
God save our Fatherland! 
Long may our Union stand! 
God save our Land! 
— A, McClement. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Epwin F. Patmer, Vermont: No school ever did, or 
ever can, rise above its teacher. 

Supt. I. C. MoNem, Kansas City: For all practical and 
information purposes, the very best books are those of 
recent origin. 


Freperic Turrer: The most admirable 
quality of our great American poets is the exquisite purity 
of their morals. 

Supt. Orvittr T. Briaut, Cook County, Ill : By 
skill in teaching I mean knowing just what should be 
done, why it should be done, and how best to do it. 


Surr. D. P. Dame, Webster, Mass.: Sarcasm and 
ridicule too often with their keen edges cut away the 
pupil’s self-respect and prove to be anything but healthful 
mental surgery. 


Supt, Franors McG, Martin, California: It is be- 
coming more generally understood, that the schools 
are for the patrons and the pupils instead of the teachers. 
Successful schools cannot be run in any other interest. 


Supr. W. H. Moraan, Cincinnati: Papils must not 
live in expectancy of becoming scholars by playing school. 
They should nerve themselves to the tasks assigned, . . . 
otherwise we engender a race of puny, uncertain, and 
timid pupils, who, prompted and coaxed along the road 
leading through school life, are turned loose upon the 
rough and turbulent business and commercial highway, 
unprepared for its seriousness and difficulties. 


COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, APPOINTED BY THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, JULY 9, 1892; PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, CHAIRMAN. 


[The JOURNAL is accustomed to give its readers, so far as possible, that in which they are chiefly interested, which is the reason 
why this week finds the pages monopolized by abstracts of the epecial reports submitted to the Committee of Ten, which is the most im_ 


portant public document of the day. 


The document is one that few will read entire, while every up-with- the-times teacher must know its essentials which are here presented. 

No abstract will satisfy the writer of any extended report. The aim has been to give the general educational reader a clear idea of 
the report upon each subj:ct. No change has been made in the language of the report, although eliminations have been abundant. The 
essence of the positive recommendations of each committee is retained though many of the negations are omitted. 

The committee was distinctively appointed upon ‘‘ secondary school studies,’ aud yet the reporte in English, Geography, Mathe- 
matics, History, and Nature Study deal largely, in some cases chiefly with elementary school work. There seems to have been no respec, 
paid to the limitations of the commission, but all seem to have regarded it as an occasion for imparting whatever of wisdom they possessed 


whether appropriate or not. 


In illustration of the above a paragraph of this report on ‘‘ Secondary School Work’’ is given in this important sentence. 
** Spelling should be learned incidentally, in connection with every subj »ct studied and not from a spelling book.’’ Hore is another 


Paragraph of this report upon ‘‘ Secondary School Work.’’ 


** Daring the first two years at school, children may acquire some flaency of expression by reprodacing orally in their own words sto- 


ries told them by their teachers and by inventing st ‘ries about obj cts and pictures.’’ 
This is good wholesome truth, but, like much of a similar character, it has been largely practiced in all good schools, and is heediy 


what was expected when the appropriation of $2500 was made to secure it. 


Mach of this out->f-place primary school matter is omitted, 


Many things by way of argument, detail, and outline, here omitted, will be used at another time entire. ] 


LATIN. 


GARDNER Hatt, University or 
Chairman :— 


It would be a very desirable gain to the study of Latin 
in our universities and colleges if the present standard of 
admission requirements could be raised. No increase in 
the quantity of the preparation in Latin should be asked 
for. Through the careful choice of teachers, and the em- 
ployment of better methods, a gain in the quality of the 
preparation can be secured without the expenditure of 
more time than is now generally given in the better 
schools. 

Latin is a difficult language, and long study is needed 
to make it yield its best fruits. The rudiments of the 
subject, and in particular the forms, can be more easily 
and quickly mastered at an early age; and, conversely, 
the study of these things constitutes a less agreeable and 
less suitable discipline for a mind that is becoming 
conscious of its powers. A radical change cannot be 
brought about in this country at once; but it is hoped 
that such a modification of grammar-school cours?s can be 
made without delay as to render it possible that the high- 
school course—and with it the subject of Latin—may be 
begun not later than at the age of fourteen. Latin should 
claim about one fifth of each school day, or five hours a 
week. 

Up to the present time, the commoner form of require- 
ment for college may be said to insist strongly upon the 
quantitative side. A certain number of books of certain 
authors are to be read, or certain defined substitutes, sup- 
posed to be equal in quantity ; a certain number of lessons 
in some manual of Latin composition must be studied ; 
and a certain amount of Latin grammar must be learned. 
After a preparation controlled by this quantitative con- 
ception, the test applied by colleges that do not use the 
certificate system must necessarily be directed to ascer- 
taining what familiarity has been gained with the ground 
gone over. On the other hand, if the requirement be 
ability to translate “at sight” from Latin into English, 
and from English into Latin, the test must necessarily be 
one of power. Its object is to show what the student is 
now capable of doing; and it may therefore fairly be 
called a qualitative test. Ithas distinct and great advan- 
tages. What the student knows and what he can do is made 
manifest at once to the practised eye, and, on the other 
hand, ignorance and feebleness emerge with fatal clear- 
ness. ‘“Cramming” is made nearly useless by it, and 
the steady gain of power becomes the student's necessary 
aim and sole means of salvation. 

The object in the writing of Latin is not the acquire- 
ment of the power for its own sake; for this power, while 
once indispensable, is not today a necessity, nor even, for 


most men, an especially desirable accomplishment. The 
practice should be employed as a means,—as a powerful 
instrument for gaining a penetrating insight into the 
structure, idiom, and spirit of the Latin language, both in 
its agreement with, and in its differences from, the mother 
tongue. 

It is admitted that, in order to be able to read Latin, 
one must have a firm grasp of the principles of Latin 
syntax. But the experience of many teachers has shown 
that this grasp is to be gained with much more certainty 
through writing Latin than in any other way. 

Practice in writing should be regarded as the obverse 
aud counterpart of reading, and therefore should be 
carried on pari passu with it, In no other way can 
direct advantage be taken of the threads of association 
woven in the mind by the reading of an author, and in 
no other way can the subject matter, in the earlier stages, 
be made so interesting and so practical. It follows that 
the basis of all sentences and passages set for translation 
into English in the preparatory schools should be found 
in the Latin texts read. 

The work of the first period should be (1) learning to 
pronounce accurately and to read fluently and intelli- 
gently the Latia text of what has been studied ; (2) the 
mastery of inflection, so that number, case. person, mode, 
tense, ete., can be instantly recognized, and, conversely, 
can be formed without much hesitation by the student 
himself ; (3) the acquisition of a working vocabulary of 
from one to two thousand words ; (4) the mastery of the 
order of the Latin sentence; (5) the mastery of the 
simpler principles of syntax, regarded as a means of ex- 
pression ; (6) learning how to understand simple narra- 
tive in Latin; (7) learning how to translate such narra- 
tive into true English. A good deal of training of the 
ear should be employed, through listening to the reading 
or speaking of the teacher ; and a certain amount of prac- 
tice in turning English into Latin will be necessary, as an 
indispensable instrument for fixing forms in the memory 
and establishing a feeling for their syntactical power. 

On the other hand, the things to be avoided are: (1) 
a dispersion of effort in consequence of the attempt to 
include too many parts of the study in the first stage ; (2) 
an undue prominence of rules, and the treatment of syntax 
as an end in itself, rather than an an auxiliary to the pen- 
etration of the sense; and (3) the use of “ translation 
English.” 

There should be a correct pronunciation of Latin from 
the very beginning of the study. A student who acquires 
the habit of pronouncing accurately iu reading Latin 
prose will find little difficulty, and a genuine pleasure, in 
reading Latin verse. 

Abundant practice should be given in the reading aloud 
of a continuous text already studied, which should be as- 
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signed in advance for the purpose, and carefully prepared. 
In this reading, it must not be supposed that pronunciation is 
the only or even the chief thing to aim at. The meaning 
of the text must not be subordinated to the sounds of the 
letters. The reader should endeavor to bring out the 
thought and literary art of his author, not only by a clear 
and fall and easily-moving utterance, but by the grouping 
of words that constitute a phase, by the suggestion of 
balance or antithesis wherever they are found, by a hint 
to the ear where the thought of the writer points back to 
something that has been said, or forward to something 
that is about to be said, and by emphasis in the expres- 
sion wherever there is emphasis in the thought. 

The mastery of forms is indispensable as a basis of 
any sound knowledge and of any progress, and, if not 
acquired in the first year, is very rarely acquired later. 

The mastery of the vocabulary of the language is a 
prodigious task. The fact seems not to be appreciated in 
elementary instruction, and accordingly many teachers 
think that text-books for the use of beginners should not 
contain more than a few hundred words, an error almost 
as great as to suppose that the words chosen should be 
largely taken from Cw:ar's Gallic War. Copiousness 
and variety should characterize the vocabulary of the in- 
trodactory book. 

For the stadent who is preparing for college, syntax is 

_merely an indispensable means to an end, namely, the 
power to read. No attempt should be made to master 
the entire apparatus at the outset. Where a mistake in 
translation is due to a mistake in syntax, the teacher 
should not be content with giving a correct translation 
himself, or with asking some pupil to do it, but should 
always himself state, or ask some one in the class to state, 
what the Latin would be for the English actually given. 

The importance of a genuine familiarity with Latin 
order can hardly be overestimated. No one can really 
read Latin unless he is so familiar with the way in which 
the Roman arranged his sentences that it seems as natural 
to him as the English order. Students should also be 
encouraged to read over and over by themselves, without 
translating, Latin with which they have become familiar 
in the classroom. 

It is obvious that a proper Latin order should be in- 
sisted upon from the outset in all Latin written by the 
student. ‘ English-Latin” should be as carefully avoided 
as the hybrid ‘“ Latin-English” too often accepted as 
translation. 

The student should be taught to regard translation, not 
as a means of finding out what his author has said, but as 
a way of making it clear to his instructor that he has 
understood, and an exercise in expression—a literary ex- 
ercise—in his own tongue. An attempt to find out the 
meaning of a Latin sentence through translating it (as 
the common way is) is an operation almost sure to mis- 
carry. Practice in translating at sight, or more exactly, 
in understanding at sight, under the instructor’s eye, and 
then translating, ought to be given daily very frequently. 
The Latin should always be read aloud before any trans- 
lation is ventured upon. Where there is danger of going 
astray through misapprehension of the syntax of a word, 
the construction should be asked for. 

When a sentence is manifestly easy, and has probably 
been understood by the class, it is well to pass straight on 
without translating it. - 

The habit of trying to understand a sentence in the 
original, before translating, will be more easily acquired, 
if the teacher will from time to time put a new passage 


upon the board, a word or phrase at a time, or, better yet, 


read it aloud, calling attention as he goes along, by com- 
ment or question, to indications of meaning which would 
have guided a Roman, but asking for no translation until 
the whole passage has been written or read. 

In the preparation of his daily lesson by himself, the 
student should be urged to study the Latin in the order 
in which it is written, without any skipping about. The 
sentence should be read through once, twice, if necessary, 
three times in the Latin, with no reference to the making 
of a translation, but with the mind fixed upon grasping 
the meaning directly. If the effort has in part failed, the 
student may then help himself by making a rough render- 
ing of the sentence, word for word, still in the Latin 
order, and with great suspense of mind in the case of 
words that are capable of corresponding to a variety of 


phrases in English. 


GREEK. 


Martin L. University oF 

Chairman :— 

I. Period of Study..—The stady of Greek should be 
begun at least three years before the close of the course 
preparatory to college, and the subject should be given 
five recitations per week, of at least forty-five minutes 
each, the first year, four recitations per week the second 
year, and four recitations per week the third year. 

II. Course in Attic Greek.—The course in Attic Greek 
should consist of four books of the Anabasis or of two 
books of the Anabasis and an amount of the Hellenica, or 
of other Attic Greek, equivalent to two other books of 
the Anabasis. The Anabasis should be no longer retained 
in our schools as the only text-book in Attic Greek. The 
Hellenica, especially Books I. and II., has more historic 
value than the Anabasis, and the narrative portions of 
Thucydides may well be read in schools. 

III. Homer.—Three books of the Iliad, or its equiva- 
lent, four books of the Odyssey, should be the prescribed 
work in Homer, the Odyssey being preferred. The Iliad 
and Odyssey of all books must be studied as literature ; 
sufficient instruction in the grammatical peculiarities of 
their language, however, should be given to insure a cor- 
rect understanding of the text. 

The Odyssey is much to be preferred to the Iliad for 
school boys and girls. The Odyssey deals with fairy 


RB. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
President of Harvard University, and Chairman of the 
** Committee of Ten.’’ 


land, enchantment, and human effort; it is a story of the 
same class with, and can be compared to the Arabian 
Nights and Robinson Crusoe. The Iliad, on the other 
hand, treats of deeds that belong to gods and heroes, the 
conflicts seem far from us, and lack the human interest 
that Odysseus’ adventures have. Young children read 
translations of the whole Odyssey eagerly, but are in- 
terested in scattered episodes only of the Jliad. 

1V. Translation into Greek.—Instruction in the tranela- 
tion of English into Greek should be based upon the Attic 
prose Greek read, and simple exercises of this nature, 
both oral and written based upon the lesson of the day 
should be frequently given; some manual of “Greek 
Composition,” in which connected discourse is employed 
and the subject of syntax is topically treated, should be 
used ; and the exercises in translation into Greek should 
be continuous throughout the preparatory course. 

V. Geography History, Htc.—The reading of the 
classical texts, the Geography, History, Mythology, and 
Antiquities connected with the subject matter read, 
ought to receive proper attention, 


VI, Sight Examinations.—Papils should be prepared 


for an entrance examination in reading simple Attic prose 
at sight, and as a substitute for an examination on a pre- 
scribed portion of Homer, there should be an examination 
in Homer at sight, with questions on the passage set for 
examination. 

VII. Divisions of Entrance Examinations.—The pre- 
liminary examination for college should be upon the es- 


of the Anabasis or its equivalent; the final examination 
to be upon Attic prose at sight, Homer and Greek com: 
position. The questions asked should aim to determine 
the applicant’s knowlege of the regular and more com- 
mon inflections and constructions. The examination in 
Greek composition should form part of the final ex- 
amination. 

1X. Introductory Work.—The work in Greek, pre- 
ceding the reading of connected discourse, should aim to 
secure for the student a mastery of the common forms of 
the language, facility in the use of as full a vocabulary as 
possible, and an acquaintance with the simpler principles 
of syntax. A thorough knowledge of the ordinary forms 
of Greek words can best be obtained by the use of some 

manual containing the more common paradigms, short 
and simple sentences for translation from Greek into 
English and from English into Greek, and also statements 
of the simpler principles of Greek {syntax. Written as 
well as oral work should be constantly reqaired in the 
class room that both the eye and the ear may be appealed 
to in fixing firmly in the pupil’s mind the forms of the 
language ; and in all exercises special attention be paid 
to correct pronunciation of the Greek. Special attention 
should be given to the acquisition of a vocabulary, and 
this may best be accomplished by a careful memorizing of 
the vocabularies connected with the exercises and by a 
systematic study of groups of allied words. By a judi- 
cious selection of “root-words” and the mastery of the 
meaning of terminations, a vocabulary, adequate to the 
student’s needs at this stage, may be acquired without 
much difficulty. Thus a necessary foundation for easy 
and rapid translation will be laid, and the habit will be 
established of associating related words in groups, instead 
of regarding them as isolated and disconnected elements 
of the language. This introductory work in Greek should 
include also a study of the simple and more common 
usages of syntax. 

X. Reading, Translation at Sight, and Translation 
Proper.—Intelligent reading of the Greek text in class 
should be regarded as an indispensable part of the work, 
and for thie, careful preparation on the part of the student 
is required. Reading aloud in the clase, by the teacher, 
as well as by the pupil, should be employed as a means 
of training the ear, and of gaining ability to grasp readily 
the thoughts of the passage. From the outset sight trans- 
lation should go hand in hand with the prepared transla- 
tion, and for this purpose the text of the succeeding lesson 
or lessons is preferred to that of a separate work. There 
should be also some translation from hearing, of both 
prepared and unprepared work. There should be frequent 
practice in the reading at sight of easy passages of Greek 
without -translation, and in order to be sure that the 
meaning of the passage is grasped, the pupil should be 
required to state the substance ofthe passage read. Trans- 
lation of the Anabasis, or its equivalent, should be begun, 
at latest, in the last half of the first year, idiomatic Eng- 
lish being demanded, and the questions on the text being 
asked before or after the connected translation of the 
whole passage, preferably before. 

The average pupil does not associate the reading of a 
sentence in Greek with the determination of the meaning 
of the same sentence ; to his mind these are two separate 
processes, whereas he should regard the reading of the 
text as a necessary means to the understanding of the 
passage read. The reading of the text should be con- 
atantly practiced by both teacher and pupil. No attempt 
to translate any Greek “in advance” should be made 

until the passage has been carefully read; and teachers 
should require from their pupils no less intelligent read- 
ing of the text than accurate translation of the same. 

One of the chief objects in the study of any language 
is to secure for the student the power to appreciate the 
form and substance of that language. The facts of a 
literatare can be translated, but the form, the something 
that makes every translation of Homer or Dante inade- 
quate, cannot be alienated from its proper language. In 
the teaching of Greek from the first, the aim should be 
to give the pupil, so far as possible, the ability to read 
and understand simple Greek as he reads. 

Reading of the text should precede any attempt at trans- 
lation, and the conference would have a clear distinction 
made between the determination of the meaning of a pas- 
sage and its translation. If from repeated readings of the 


sentials of grammar (forms and syntax) and four books text the meaning of the passage in hand is not clear, the 
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pupil should be taught to approach the passage in the 
order of the original, and to determine its meaning word 
by word by noticing the inflectional endings, the force of 
compounds, and the relation of ideas implied in the posi- 
tion of words and phrases. Only when the meaning of a 
passage has been fully grasped, should the pupil be al- 
lowed to attempt a translation, and then idiomatic English 
should be required. 

XI. Prosody.—In the study of Homer attention should 
be given from the beginning to the rhythmical reading of 
the text; the teaching of prosody should be limited to 
instruction in the most essential elements in the structure 
of the verse; and the pupil should be taught to use the 
knowledge already gained from the metrical reading of 
Virgil. To get an adequate appreciation of any kind of 
Greek poetry, it must be read rhythmically. 


ENGLISH. 


SamurL Girts’ Hien Sonoon, Boston, 

Chairman. 

If the pupil is to secure control of the language as an 
instrument for the expression of his thoughts, it is neces- 
sary that, during the period of life when imitation is the 
chief motive principle in education, he should be kept so 
far as possible away from the influence of bad models and 
under the influence of good models, and that every thought 
which he expresses, whether orally or on paper, should be 
regarded as a proper subject for criticism as to language. 
Thus every lesson in geography or physics or mathematics 
may and should become a part of the pupil’s training in 
English. If this principle is not regarded, a recitation in 
history or in botany, for example, may easily undo all 
that a set exercise in English has accomplished. In 
order that both teacher and pupil may attach due import- 
ance to this incidental instruction in English, the pupil’s 
standing in any subject should depend in part on his use 
of clear and correct English. 

The paraphrasing of poetry is not to be commended as 
an exercise in prose composition: it is often of value to 
require the pupil to tell or write, in his own words, the 
story of some narrative poem; but the reducing of lyric 
poetry to prose is hardly to be defended. Pains should 
be taken, from the outset, to enlarge and improve the 
child’s vocabulary by suggesting to him, for the expres- 
sion of his thoughts, better words than those he may 
himself have chosen. The teacher should bear in mind 
that the necessity of correctness in the formation of sen- 
tences and paragraphs is like the necessity of accurate ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and division in mathe- 
matical work, and that composition proper,—the group- 
ing of sentences and paragraphs,—as well as development 
of a central idea, should never be taught until this basis 
of correct sentences is attained. 

Compositions and all other written exercises should re- 
ceive careful and appropriate criticism, and the staff of 
instructors should be large enough to protect every teacher 
from an excess of this peculiarly exacting and fatiguing 
work, 

B. Formal or Systematic Grammar.—Not earlier 
than the thirteenth year of the pupil’s age the study of 
formal grammar, with drill in fundamental analysis, may 
be taken up. It should not be pursued as a separate 
study longer than is necessary to familiarize the pupil 
with the main principles. Probably a single year will be 
sufficient. 

The teaching of formal grammar should aim principally 
to enable the pupil to recognize the parts of speech, and 
to analyze sentences both as to structure and as to syntax. 
Routine parsing should be avoided, and exercises in the 
correction of false syntax should be sparingly resorted to. 

The study of word-analysis (etymology ),—inclading 
the subjects of root-words, prefixes, and terminations— 
should not form a separate subject in the grammar-school 
course, All instruction in these matters should be inci- 
dental. 

A student may be taught to speak and write good 
English without receiving any special instruction in 
formal grammar. The study of formal grammar is val- 
uable as training in thought, but has only an indirect 
bearing on the art of writing and speaking. 

Reading-books should be of a literary character, and 
should not attempt to teach physical science or nataral 
history. They should make very sparing use of senti- 


mental poetry. 


From the beginning of the third year at school, the 
pupil should be required to supplement his regular read- 
ing-book with other reading-matter of a distinctly literary 
kind. At the beginning of the seventh schoo!-year the 
reading-book may be discarded, avd the pupil should 
henceforth read literature,—prose and narrative poetry 
in about equal parts. Complete works should usually be 
studied. When extracts must be resorted to, these should 
be long enough to possess a unity of their own and fo 
serve as a fair specimen of an author's style and method. 
The study of English should be pursued in the high school 
for five hours a week during the entire course of four years, 

The study of literature and training in the expression 
of thought taken together, are the fundamental elements 
in any proper high school course in English and demand 
not merely the largest share of time and attention but 
continuous and concurrent treatment throughout the four 
years. The Conference therefore recommends the as- 
signment of three hours a week for four years (or 480 
hours in the total) to the stady of literatare, and the as- 
signment of two hours a week for the first two years, and 
one hour a week for the last two years (or 240 hours in 
the total) to training in composition. By the study of 
literature the Conference means the study of the works 
of good authors, not the study of a manual of literary 

Rhetoric, during the earlier part of the high school 
course, connects itself directly with the study of literature 
furnishing the student with apparatus for analysis and 
criticism, and with practice in composition, acquainting 
the student with principles and maxims relating to effec- 
tive discourse, For this earlier stage, therefore, extend- 
ing through the first two years, no assignment of hours to 
rhetoric has been deemed advisable, and an assignment 
of one hour a week in the third year (a total of 
40 hours), is thought sufficient for any systematic view of 
rhetoric that should be attempted in the high school. It 
will be observed, however, that if the teacher has borne 
in mind the practical uses of rhetoric in the first two 
years, he will have conveyed the essentials of the art (with 
or without reference to a text-book) before the systematic 
view begins, so that this view will be a kind of codification 
of principles already applied in practice. 

The history of English literature should be taught in- 
cidentally, in connection with the pupil’s stady of partic- 
alar authors and works. The mechanical use of “ manuals 
of literature” should be avoided, and the committing to 
memory of names and dates should not be mistaken for 
culture. In the fourth year, however, an attempt may 
be made, by means of lectures or otherwise, to give the 
pupil a view of our literature as a whole, and to acquaint 
him with the relations between periods. This instruction 
should accompany,—not supersede,—a chronologically 
arranged sequence of aithors. In connection with it a 
syllabus or brief primer may be used. 

To the subject of Historical and Systematic (or For- 
mal) Grammar, one hour a week in the fourth year (a 
total of 40 hours) may be assigned. History of English 
Language cannot, perhaps, be generally or even exten- 
sively introduced into the high schools. It is the opinion 
of the Conference, however, that certain parts of that 
study may be profitably undertaken during the last year 
of the high school course, and that some systematic knowl- 
edge of the history of the language is of value to the 
student who goes no farther than the high school, as well 
as to the student preparing for college. 

It is obvious that without a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon 
and Middle-English nothing can be accomplished by a 
study of the history of sound change as exemplified in 
derivation, word-composition, and inflections, nor can any 
great good come from an illustration of modern syntax 
through the syntax of stages of the language with which 
the student is unfamiliar ; but, although these important 
branches of the subject must necessarily be reserved to a 
later period, it appears evident that certain other branches 
of the study might be pursued to advantage even by 
pupils who have no knowledge either of the earlier stages 
of English or of any foreign tongue. The Conference 
has in mind the following topics :— 

1. The History and Geography of the English speak- 
ing people, so far as illustrates the development of the 
English language, should be taught. 


A Longfellow Birthday Exercise next week, 


3. Word-Composition.—The historical study of in- 
flections and of word-composition should not be included 
in this scheme. But some elementary treatment of pre- 
fixes and suffixes and of word composition may come in 
incidentally. The purpose of including it, however, is 
rather to illustrate principles of historical development 
than to acquaint the pupil with a body of details. 


4. Elements of the English Vocabulary.—This branch 
of English study is already pursued in some secondary 
schools as an independent subject, with the aid, perhaps, 
of such a bovk as Trench’s On the Siudy of Words ; 
but the view of the Conference is that it would be better 
to include it as a part of a systematic treatment of the 
history of the language. The extent to which the study 
of the sources of English words can be carried in any 
school or class will depend on the acquaintance the pupils 
possess with Latin, French, aud German. This subject 
should be so pursued as to illustrate the political, social, 
intellectual, and religious development of the English 
race; and the knowledge thus obtained will be profitable 
to youth only in proportion as it links itself with other 
knowledge derived from their general reading or from 
their other school work. 

5. Change in the Meaning of Words.—A systematic 
study of development in the meaning of words should not 
come in asa distinct part of this plan. Such study should 
however, of course, be included incidentally in the inter- 
pretation of literature. 

The teacher must, of course, be familiar with the more 
important facts of historical English grammar, and be 
able to use them in connection with the study of any 
branch of English, whenever they serve to explain diffi- 
culties or to fix grammatical principles. In addition to 
those parts of historical grammar that have been more 
specifically mentioned above, the following may be noted, 
as illustrations of the topics of this subject that may re- 
ceive attention in high schools, so far as the advancement 
of the pupils in general linguistic study renders it advis- 
able, and so far as time and opportunity can be found for 
such work :—dialects and literary language, authority 
and usage, decay of inflections. 

The best results in the teaching of English in high 
schools cannot be secured without the aid given by the 
study of some other language, and Latin and German, 
by reason of their fuller inflectional system are especially 
suited to this end. 

The Conference wishes also to emphasize in the case of 
high schools what has been already said with regard to 
schools of lower grade: that every teacher, whatever his 
department, should feel responsible for the use of good 
English on the part of his pupils. 

The question of requirements for admission to college 
was carefully considered by the Conference and a definite 
scheme of examinations devised for recommendation to 
American colleges. These recommendations concern all 
scholars in high schools, for the Conference is of opinion 
that the high school course in English should be identical 
for stadents who intend to go to college or toa scientific 
school, and for those who do not, and that the require- 
ments in English for admission to college or to a scientific 
school, should be se adjusted as not to contravene this 
principle. The practice now too prevalent of main- 
taining one course in English for pupils who intend to go 
college, another for candidates for admission to a scientific 
or technical school, and a third for pupils whose school- 
ing ends with their graduation from the high school, can- 
not be defended on any reasonable grounds. 

The Conference doubts the wisdom of requiring, for ad- 
mission to college, set essays—essays whose chief purpose 
is to test the pupil’s ability to write English. There are 
serious theoretical and practical objections to estimating 
a student's power to write a language on the basis of a 
theme vomposed not for the sake of expounding some- 
thing that he knows or thinks, but merely for the sake of 
showing his ability to write. 

In the hands of any but a highly intelligent teacher ex- 
ercises in the correction of bad English may do more 
harm than good. And therefore the correction of speci- 
mens of bad English should not form a considerable part 
of the admission examination. Care should be taken that 
those selected are really offences against good English 
(not merely against good style) and, further, that they 
are such offences as experience has shown young writers 
are prone to commit. Obscure sentences and nonsensical 
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or pozzling combinations of words should be avoided. 


is concerned, should be made to depend largely on his 


on other subjects. If the candidate’s translation from three lessons weekly, during the last two years. 
foreign languages are used for this purpose, the examiner 


translations often result from ignorance of the foreign 
language rather than from incompetent knowledge of 
one’s mother tongue, and chat, further, the art of transla- their studies no further. 
tion is a very difficult art even to a writer who is at home 
in both the languages concerned. A student who in 


these causes, appear to very poor advantage in an exer- 


cise in translation. 
Though it is clear that the power to write a language sentences, applying the elementary roles to grammar. 


can be obtained only by unremitting practice, yet such II. We are in favor of a high echool course of study 


practice may properly be accompanied and illustrated by that will produce the following results : 


a course in elementary rhetoric. This course should in- Jn Hlementary German.—Familiarity with the rudi- 
clude not only the principles of clearness, force, and good ments of grammar. Ability to translate at sight a pas- 
taste, but the principles of the arrangement of clauses in sage of easy prose containing no rare words. It is be- 
the sentence and of sentences in the paragraph. The lieved that the requisite facility can be acquired by read- 
teacher should bear in mind that any body of written ing net less than two hundred duodecimo pages of simple 
English, of whatever length, is an organic unit, with prin- German. Ability to pronounce German and to recognize 


ciples that apply as well to the arrangement of the minor German words and easy sentences when they are uttered. 


elements as to the grouping of the larger divisions of es- In Advanced German.— Proficiency in more advanced 
say or book. Especial care should be taken that rhetoric grammar. Ability to translate ordinary German. Abil- 


is not studied by itself or for its own sake. ity to write in German a paragraph upon an assigned 
No student should be admitted to college who shows in subject chosen from the works studied in class. Ability 
his English examination and in his other examinations to follow a recitation conducted in German and to answer 

that he is very deficient in ability to write good English. in that language questions asked by the instructor. 
Elementary French.—Fawmiliarity with the rudiments 
OTHER MODERN LANGUAGES. of grammar. Ability to translate simple prose at sight. 
. Ability to pronounce French and to recognize French 

C. H. Granparnt, Bostow, Chairman. words and easy sentences when they are uttered. 


A. Time of Introduction.—Wherever thoroughly com- Jn Advanced French.—Proficiency in more advanced 
petent teachers can be secured there should be intro- grammar. Ability to translate standard French. Ability 
duced into the grammar schools an elective course in Ger- to write in French a paragraph upon an assigned subject 
man or French, open to all pupils who have arrived at chosen from the works studied in class; ability to follow 
the fourth year from the end. It will train their mem- a recitation conducted in French and to answer in that 
ory aud develop their sense of accuracy; and it will language questions asked by the instructor. 
quicken and strengthen their reasonivg powers by offering The ability to translate at sight expected in each grade 
them, at every step, problems that must be immediately of French is greater than that required in the correspond- 
solved by the correct application of the results of their own ing grade of German. In the advanced courses all the 
observation ; it will help them to understand the structure reading matter should be of high literary value. The 
of the English sentence and the real meaning of English study of classical works should be reserved until the pupil 
words ; it will broaden their minds by revealing to them can read with ease every-day modern prose. 
modes of thought and expression different from those to . College Requirements.—College requirements for 
which they have been accustomed. admission should coincide with the high school require- 

Children should begin their study of German or French ments for graduation. If the college examination is 
by the time they are ten years old. At that age their divided, we recommend that the preliminary test cover 
perceptions are acute, their vocal organs are still flexible, our elementary, and the final, our advanced course. 
and they are comparatively free from that morbid fear of | An examination in elementary French or German 
ridicule which impedes their progress in later years ; con- taught to consist of : the translation at sight of a passage 
sequently they are able to acquire a tolerably correct of ordinary difficulty from the foreign language into Eng- 
pronunciation and make same headway in the practical lish; and the turning into French or German of simple 
use of the language. Their interest is easily kindled, English sentences immediately illustrative of the first 
and they are eager to imbibe the life and spirit of a principles of grammar, the vocabulary of these sentences 
foreign tongue. We do not on the other hand, recom- to be taken, as far as possible, from the foreign text set 
mend the introduction of German or French earlier than for translation. 
the fifth school year. As a test in advanced French or German we suggest : 

In places where it is as yet impossible to include a the translation at sight of a passage of high literary 
modern language in the grammar school curriculum, quality from the foreign language into English; and the 
French or German should form, from the first, a part of turning into French or German of a connected passage of 
the high school course ; it is essential that pupils should simple English prose. 
study at least one language long enough to reach some @. Preparation of Teachers.—The worst obstacle to 
degree of maturity in it. If classes are obliged, for any the progress of modern language study is the lack of 
reason, to begin Latin or Greek on entering the secondary properly equipped instructors. There seems to be at 
school, the study of French or German should be post- present no institution where persons intending to teach 
poned a twelve-month ; for we regard as entirely inexpe- German, French, or Spanish in our elementary or second- 
dient the introduction of two foreign languages in the ary schools can receive the special preparation they need. 
same year. Universities, states, or cities should provi iti 

B. Number of Lessons per Week.—In the grammar for such training. — 
grade during the first year five recitation periods per week 
may be given to the modern language ; during the second 

at least four ; and during each other years, TICS. 
least three. ‘Fo be successful, the study of anew language SIMON Newcoms, Jonns Horxins University, 
should present a sufficient number of weekly exercises to  C24irman. 
enlist and hold the full interest of the pupils. Inthe I. General Statement of Conclusions. —A radieal 
case of young children, especially, it is found that more change in the teaching of arithmetic is necessary. The 
is accomplished by short but frequent lessons than by course should be at the same time abridged and enriched ; 
longer ones at greater intervals. abridged by omitting entirely those subjects which seapien 
For the high school, the first foreign language studied and exhaust the pupil without affording any really valu- 
shold be taken up at once and earried o0, with four reci- able mental discipline, and enriched by a greater number 


tations a week, through all four years; the second should 


The admission of a stadent to college so far as English be begun the second year and continued, with {four exer 
cises per week, through the rest of the course ; the third 


ability to write English as shown in his examination-books should be introduced in the third year and pursued, with 


C. Course of Study.—All pupils of the same intelli 
should remember that vagueness and absurdity in such gence and the same degree of maturity should be in- 
structed alike, no matter whether they are subsequently 
to enter a college or scientific school, or intend to pursue 


I. The objects to be attained in the grammar schools 
are: a good pronunciation; ability to understand very 
general writes well enough may, from either or both of easy German or French when it is spoken; ability to 
read, without painful effort, simple stories in the foreign 
languages ; ability to construct short German or French 


of exercises in simple calculation and in the solution of 
concrete problems. 

Among the subjects which should be curtailed, or 
entirely omitted, are compound proportion, cube root, ab- 
stract mensuration, obsolete denominate quantities, and the 
greater part of commercial arithmetic. Percentage should 
be rigidly reduced to the needs of actual life. In such 
subjects as profit and loss, bank discount, and simple 
and compound interest, examples not easily made intelli- 
gible to the pupil should be omitted. Such complications 
as result from fractional periods of time in compound in- 
terest are useless and undesirable. The metric system 
should be taught in applications to actual measurements 
to be executed by the pupil himself; the measures and 
weights being actually shown to, and handled by, the 

upil. 

, The method of teaching should be throughout objec- 
tive, and such as to call into exercise the pupil’s mental 
activity. The illustrations and problems should, so far as 
possible, be drawn from familiar objects ; and the scholar 
himself should be encouraged to devise as many as he can. 
Rules should be derived inductively, instead of being 
stated dogmatically. 

The scholar should be thoroughly trained in perform- 
ing correctly and rapidly the four fandamental operations 
with integers, vulgar fractions, and decimals. The course 
should begin about the age of six years, and be completed 
at the end of the grammar school course, say about the 
thirteenth year of age. 

A course of instruction in concrete geometry, with 
numerous exercises, should be introduced into the gram- 
mar school. The object would be to familiarize the pupil 
with the facts of plane and solid geometry, and with those 
geometrical conceptions to be subsequently employed in 
abstract reasoning. Daring the early years the instrac- 
tion might be given informally, in connection with draw- 
ing, and without a separate appointment in the school 
calendar ; after the age of ten years, one hour per week 
should be devoted to it. 

While the systematic study of algebra should not begin 
until the completion of the course in arithmetic, some 
familiarity with algebraic expressions and symbols, includ- 
ing the methods of solving simple equations, should be 
acquired in connection with the course in arithmetic. 
From the age of fourteen, systematic algebra should be 
commenced, and should ba studied for five hours a week 
during the first year, and for about two hours and a half 
a week during the two years next succeeding. 


The study of demonstrative geometry should begin at 
the end of the first year’s study of algebra, and be carried 
on by the side of algebra for the next two years, occupy- 
ing about two hours and a half a week. If the introduc- 
tory course in geometry has been well taught, both plane 
and solid geometry can be mastered at this time. 

Exercises in constructing demonstrations of theorems 
in plane geometry will naturally occupy much of the 
attention of teacher and pupil. Great stress should be 
laid upon accuracy of statement and elegance of form in 
such demonstrations, as well as on clear and rigorous 
reasoning. 

It is very desirable that colleges should supplement 
their written admission examinations in geometry by oral 
ones ; and a substantial part of the examination should be 
devoted to testing the ability of the candidate to construct 
original demonstrations. 

Up to the completion of the first year’s work in algebra, 
the course should be the same, whether the pupils are pre- 
paring for college, for scientific schools, or intend their 
systematic education to end with the high school. 

Among the branches of arithmetic which it is proposed 
to omit, are some which have survived from an epoch 
when more advanced mathematics was scarcely known in 
our schools, so that the course in arithmetic was expected 
to inelude all that the pupil would ever know of mathe- 
matics. 

The. case is different with commercial arithmetic. The 
subjects taught under this head have been greatly multi- 
plied and enlarged in recent years. With pupils who 
are going through the courses of our regular graded 
schools, the subjects have no practical value, for the reason 
that they are too young and inexperienced to understand 
the principles on which business is conducted, and there- 
fore waste valuable mental energy in fruitless struggles 
with problems which they cannot comprehend, 
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The opinion is widely prevalent that even if the sub- 
jects are totally forgotten, a valuable mental discipline is 
acquired by the efforts made to master them. This dis- 
cipline is greatly inferior to that which may be gained by 
a different class of exercises, and bears the same relation 
to a really improving discipline that lifting exercises in 
an ill-ventilated room bear to games in the open air. 
The movements of a race horse afford a better model of 
improving exercise than those of the ox in a tread-mill. 
The pupil who solves a difficult problem in brokerage 
may have the pleasant consciousness of having overcome 
a difficulty, but he cannot feel that he is mentally im- 
proved by the efforts he has made. To attain this end 
he must feel at every step that he has a new command of 
principles to be applied to future problems, involving 
interesting combinations of ideas. 

The simple operations of arithmetic can be better ex- 
emplified by problems set on the spur of the moment, and 
springing naturally from the environment of teacher and 
pupil, than by those given in a printed book ; and have 
the inestimable advantage of exciting the interest of the 
pupil. 

The child’s geometrical education should begin as early 
as possible. He should at first gain familiarity through 
the senses with simple geometrical figures and forms, 
plane and solid; should handle, draw, measure, and 
model them ; and should gradually learn some of their 
simpler properties and relations. In the early years of 
the primary school this work could be done in connection 
with the regular courses in drawing and modeling without 
requiring any important modification of the school cur- 
riculum. 

At about the age of ten for the average child, syste- 
matic instruction in concrete or experimental geometry 


should begin, and should occupy about one school hour- 


per week for at least three years. Daring this period the 
main facts of plane and solid geometry should be taught, 
not as an exercise in logical deduction and exact demon- 
stration, but in as concrete and objective a form as 
possible. 

The child should be thoroughly convinced of the cor- 
rectnesa of his constructions and the truth of his proposi- 
tions by abundant concrete illustrations and by frequent 
experimental tests; and from the beginning of the syste- 
matic work he should be encouraged to draw easy infer- 
ences, and to follow short chains of reasoning. 


From the outset the pupil should be required to express 
himself verbally as well as by drawing and modeling, and 
the language employed should be, as far as possible, the 
language of the science, and not a temporary phraseology 
to be unlearned later. 

It is desirable, during the study of arithmetic, to famil- 
iarize the pupil with the use of literal expressions and of 
algebraic language in general. The teacher may advan- 
tageously introduce the simple equation in the stady of 
proportion, of the most difficult problems in analysis, and 
of percentage and its applications. The designation of 
positive integral powers by exponents may also be taught. 

The average pupil should be prepared to undertake the 
study of formal algebra at the beginning of the fourteenth 
year. For students preparing to enter college, the time 
assigned to this study in the high school should be about 
the equivalent of five hours per week during the first 
year, and an average of two hours and a half per week 
during the two following years. 

Oral exercises in algebra, similar to those in what is 
called “ mental arithmetic,’ are recommended. Such ex- 
ercises are particularly helpful in conducting brief and 
rapid reviews. Quickness and accuracy in both oral and 
written work should be rigidly enforced. The same 
facility should be attained in dealing with expressions con- 
taining coefficients and exponents that are literal as with 
expressions in which they are numerical. 

A course of study in demonstrative geometry properly 
begins with a careful and exhaustive enumeration of those 
properties of space which do not admit of being deduced 
from still simpler properties. The function of the con- 
struction postulates, by which the elementary geometry is 
restricted in its constructions to the use of the compasses 
and ungraduated straight-edge, merits careful exposition. 

There are two methods employed in geometry for deal- 
ing with size-relations among the geometric magnitades, 
the methods of immediate comparison of the magnitudes, 
and of comparison by means of their numerical measure. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Supr. W. B. Wasninaton, D. C., Chairman. 


The first method is purely geometrical. None of its 
notions are arithmetical. Magnitudes are defined as 
equal when they can be made to coincide, they are added 
and subtracted geometrically—by juxtaposition and sep- 
aration—and their ratios are not expressed numerically, 
but, like the magnitudes themselves, compared directly. 
The second method is essentially arithmetical. Replac- 
ing the magnitudes by their measures, it at the same time 
replaces geometric equality, addition and subtraction by 
the equality, addition and subtraction of irrational 
numbers. 

Many students who can reason logically cannot present 
a geometrical demonstration orally with due elegance of 
form. The remedy is obvious: abundance of oral recita- 
tion—for which there is no proper substitute—and the 
rejection of all proofs which are not formally perfect. 

The elementary ideas of logic may be introduced early 
in the course in demonstrative geometry with great ad- 
vantage. The very fact that demonstrative geometry is 
the most elaborate illustration of the mechanism of formal 
logic in the entire curriculam of the student, makes the 
consideration of these elementary principles of logic more 
interesting and profitable in this connection than in any 
other. 

As soon as the student has acquired the art of rigorous 
demonstration, his work should cease to be merely recep- 
tive. He should begin to devise constructions and dem- 
onstrations for himself. The invention of these processes 
is an intellectual exercise as much higher than the 
mechanical illustration of some powerful and general 
method as it is lower than the discovery of a new truth 
by aid of such a method. 

It is desirable, if feasible, that solid as well as plane 
geometry be studied in preparation for college. A place 
should also be found, either in the school or college course, 
for at least the elements of the modern synthetic or pro- 
jective geometry. 


While the principles of hygiene should be included in 
the work of the lower grades, the study of physiology as 
a science may best be pursued in the later years of. the 
high-school course. In the high school a daily period, 
for one half year, should be devoted to the study of 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, with as large an 
amount of practical work as is possible. 

The study of natural history (botany and zodlogy) 
should begin in the primary schools at the beginning of 
the school course. The study of both plants and animals 
should begin in the lowest grades, or even in the kinder- 
garten. Experience shows that if these studies begin 
later in the course, after the habit of depending on au- 
thority,—teachers and books,—has been formed, the re- 
sults are much less satisfactory. Experience shows also, 
that if from the beginning, “nature study” is closely 
correlated with or made the basis of, language work, 
drawing, and other forms of expression, the best results 
are obtained in all. 

No less than one hour per week, divided into at least 
two periods, should be devoted, throughout the whole 
course below the high school, to the study of plants and 
animals. In this study no textbook should be used, and 
the observation lessons should be made the basis of, or 
correlated with, work in language, drawing, and litera- 
ture. By exercising forethought in collecting materials 
and judgment in planning the work, the study of nataral 
history can be continued, to the best advantage, through- 
out the whole year, instead of being confined to the fall 
and spring, as is now the practice in most schools where 
the study is pursued. Much ¢an be studied during the 
winter which is not accessible at any other time. 

That a minimum of one year’s stady of natural history 
should be required in every course in the high school, and 
at least three-fifths of the time should be employed in 
laboratory work. The study must consist largely of 
laboratory work, actual work, by the pupils, with the 
plants or animals. 

The general comparative morphology of plants and 
animals is most suitable for study in the secondary and 
lower schools; and in the primary and grammar grades 
there should be a study of gross anatomy, and in the 
secondary schools a study of tinute anatomy. The 
study of botany and z:dlogy should include a general 
view of the plant and animal kingdoms. Limiting the 
study of botany to flowering plants and of z:dlogy to two 
or three sub-kingdoms of animals, gives the learner im- 
perfect and distorted ideas. The plants and animals 
selected for study should be typical forms, or types, and 
at the same time, when possible, forms familiar to the 
students, or common in their vicinity. In the lower 
grades the work should be a study of living forms, of the 
plant growing, and of the animal in action. 

The year's work in natural history in the high school 
should be required for entrance to college in every course ; 
the examination should be both a written test and a 
laboratory test, and the laboratory note books, covering 
the year’s work, certified by the teacher as original, should 
be required at the examination. 

Differentiation appears to be unwise, and therefore not 
desirable. 


PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, AND ASTRONOMY. 
Ina Remsen, Jouns Hopkins University, Chairman. 


The study of simple natural phenomena should be 
introduced into the elementary schools and pursued by 
means of experiments carried on by the pupil. 

Special science teachers or superintendents should be 
appointed to instruct the teachers of elementary schools 
in methods of teaching natural phenomena. 

The study of chemistry should precede that of physies 
in high school work. 

The study of physics should be pursued the last year of 
the high school course. 

The study of chemistry should be introduced into the 
secondary schools in the year preceding that in which 
physics is taken up. 

Both physics and chemistry should be required for ad- 
mission to college. 

Astronomy should not be required for admission to 
college. 

There should be no difference in the treatment of 
physics, chemistry, and astronomy, for those going to 
college or scientific school and those going to neither. 

The study of astronomy should be by observation as well 
as by classroom instruction. 

In secondary schools physics and chemistry should be 
taught by a combination of laboratory work, text-book, 
and thorough didactic instruction carried on con jointly. 

Laboratory work in physics should be largely of a 
quantitative character. 

Careful notebook records of the laboratory work in 
both physics and chemistry should be kept by the student 
at the time of the experiment. 

The laboratory work should have the personal super- 
vision of the teacher at the laboratory desk. 

The laboratory record should form part of the test for 
admission to college, and the examination for admission 
should be both experimental and either oral or written. 

The admission to college by means of certificates from 
approved schools is the ideal method. 

It is better to study one subject as well as possible 
during the whole year than to study two or more super- 
ficially during the same time. ' 

In the instruction in physics and chemistry, it should 
not be the aim of the stadent to make « so-called redis- 
covery of the laws of these sciences, 


HISTORY, CIVIL GOVERNMENT, AND POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. 


CaARLES KenpDALL ApAms, UNIversitTy OF WISCONSIN, 
Chairman. 


Facts of themselves are hard to learn, even wh-n sup- 
ported by artificial systems of memorizing, and the value 
of detached historical facts is small in proportion to the 
effort necessary to acquire and retain them. When the 
facts are mere lists of lifeless dates, details of military 
movements, or unexplained genealogies, they are repel- 
lant. Like digits in arithmetic,—they are learned only 
as @ means to an end. 

History is a subject unequalled for its opportunities of 
comparison, for it is preéminently a study of the relation 
between cause and effect. History combines the advan- 
tages of a philosophical and a scientific subject. It is a 
study of the human mind, of character, and motives. It 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 8, 1894, 


BROADEN your estimate of others. 


Tue schoolroom methods are changing about as fast as 
the profession can welcome them. 


Pourit teachers in British board schools earn at first 
from two to four shillings a week. 


In Prussia there are 8,494 women, and 61.273 men 
teaching, or more than seven times as many men. 


Make the most of Washington’s Birthday this year— 
a Columbian résumé, as it were, of patriotic exercises with 
spirit and favor. 


How much English Literature on the school program 
is in plain truth the memorizing of poetry selected from 
a school compendium ? 


Ir is heart-rending to read the newspapers, but aside 
from the industrial misfortunes it is a time of remarkable 
activity in many of the nations of the earth. To keep 
pace with the important political movements of Europe, 
South America, and the Islands of the Sea will task any 
good reader of current events. 


ARE you learning how to teach better from what you 
hear and read? Some never do. There are some who 
are so conceited that they feed only on their own thought 
on their own meth d. Their new thoughts ere solely the 
product of inbreeding through their own conceit. This is 
not “ personality,” is not ‘“ originality,” is not “ individ- 
uality,” bat is pure egotisticality, which curses any school, 

THE daily press intends to be loyal to the schools and 
to schoolmen, and whenever it is not it is the part of wis- 
dom for the teachers to see if they have done their part 
to prevent disloyalty. Itis so easy for teachers in schools 
and convents, in clubs and institutes, to indulge in 
“flings” at the press that one would sometimes think 
that teachers had no need or desire for the good opinion 

of the daily paper, Bat they have. 


To Practice as Wett as Preacn.—Dr. J. M. Rice 
the expert, is circularizing the country with a view to tell- 
ing teachers how to conduct a recitation, specifying the 
remuneration expected therefor. It is said that he never 
personally conducted a recitation, and the plan in some 
cities is to insist that he remain over a day and take a class 
in a school adapted to expert work and conduct a series 
of recitations in the presence of a committee of teachers 
who are to report upon the adaptation of his theories in 
practice. 


Henry Carips Merwin, in the last Atlantic, says of 
the relations between Tammany Hall and the New York 
pablic schools: “School teachers are appointed regard- 
less of politics. This role has doubtless been broken in 
some instances, but not, perhaps, with Mr. Croker’s 
knowledge or consent. In one case a school trustee, 
being directed by a district leader to appoint a certain 
teacher, appealed to Mr. Croker himself, and the boss 
told him, in presence of the district leader, to make such 
appointments regardless of politics.” 


Tue New York Independent hit upon a brilliant jour- 
nalistic idea when it secured thirty articles from leading 
archbishops and bishops of the Catholic charch in answer 
to the following letter of inquiry : 

Dear Sir ;—Ia view of the interest taken by the public just now 
in reports that representatives of the Catholic charch propose to 
ask for a division of the public school fund in various states, will 
you be kind enough to inform me whether it is the policy of your 
church to obtain euch a division, and whether you would give your 
countenance to a movement in your diocese with such an object in 
view.” 

The replies differ widely, and show an entire independ- 
ence of thought and expression on their part. 


Paesipent Eviot —The JourRNAL presents its readers 
this week with extended selections from the Special 
Reports to the Committee of Ten, together with a portrait 
of the chairman of the committee, President C. W. Eliot, 
of Harvard University, to whom belongs the credit, 
largely, of the selection of committees, analysis of their 
reports, and the writing of the report of the general com- 
mittee. It is hardly probable that any other prominent 
edacator could or would have done so much work and 
have given so much thought to this matter gratuitioualy. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may be, regarding 
the wisdom and practicability of the recommendations, 
there can be none regarding President Eliot’s devotion to 
the cause of education as testified to in this service. 

Charles William Eliot, LL D., was born in Boston 
(1834) and is a graduate of the Latin School, ('49) and 
of Harvard ('53). His specialty was chemistry which he 
also studied abroad, and taught in the college most of the 
time until he became president of the University in 1869. 
He is eminently a man of affairs, a courageous educa- 
tional reformer, a brilliant leader, a skillful writer, a 
convincing speaker. 


Scotpinc.—Schoolroom scolding is often worse than 
corporal punishment. It demoralizes the dispositions of 
the children. It is always done in the presence of the 
whole school, and almost invariably hurts the gentle, 
sensitive children more than the one scolded. 

The rod always stings or tingles. The child never 
gets so used to it that the physical effect is not definite. 
In the case of scolding, there is no effect except in the 
way it is received by the child, and after the first humili- 
ation is over, it is painless in every sense and as useless 
as it is impressionless. 

Scolding is very deceitful to the teacher who estimates 
the effect upon the scolding by the intensity of the scolder. 
If the teacher flatters himself that he has said a specially 
bright, sarcastic, or caustic thing, he assumes that the 
child has been hit to just that extent, forgetting that in 
scolding the effect has no appreciable relation to the 
cause. 

The most disastrous effect of scolding is upon the 
teacher. It wrinkles the brow, hardens or tightens the 
skin upon the face, robs the eye of its geniality, takes the 
elements of grace from the movements, and makes the 
voice harsh. Teachers seem to think that only the voice 
enffers~-not so; the entire’ being, even the thinking, to 


say nothing of the loving and willing activities of heart 
and mind. 

Scolding mak es war upon all that is best in the teacher 
jeopardizes chances of promotion in school and minimizes 
the probabilities of success in getting out of school. 

There is rarely any excuse for corporal punishment ; 
there is never any for scolding. 


SECRETARY FRANK A. HILL. 


It is many years since Massachusetts has known so 
important an educational event as the retirement of Hon. 
John W. Dickinson and the election of Mr. Frank A. 
Hill of the Mechanics Arts High School of Boston. If 
Mr. Hill accepts, it will change quite materially the 
methods of educational administration in the state. 

Mr. Dickinson was a skillful trainer of teachers, a man 
with a philosophy, and one who had a method sharply 
drawn for teaching everything from the kindergarten to 
the university. He had been so long identified with the 
educational activities of the state that he seems an essen- 
tial feature thereof. 

Mr. Hill is wholly inexperienced in all these matters. 
He has not, since childhood, been brought into contact 
never so remotely with the rural or city elementary 
school work. He is nota normal school man by training 
or affiliation. He is a scholarly gentleman, a great 
teacher, skillful in adapting himself to changing condi- 
tiovs, and a genius in dealing with haman nature. He 
wields an attractive pen and is a brilliant public speaker. 

He has never accepted a position in school or social 
life that he did not fill. Every school of his has been a 
success, every corps of teachers has been devotedly loyal, 
every school board has been pleased to further his plans, 
every community has believed in him. 

Without trying to rival Dr. Harris as a philosopher, 
Stanley Hall as a psychologist, Dr. E. E. White as a 
pedagogist, or Mr. Dickinson in methodology, he will 
touch every village and hamlet in the entire state with a 
fresh, cheery, hearty confidence in the schools. He will 
inspire the teachers with courage, and the children with 
an aspiration for more knowledge and a better character. 
He will secure legislative support for his measures and 
public approval of his plans, 


EDITOR’S TALK. 


Dr. Henry Barnard was eighty-three years of age on 
January 24, and it has been the custom of some of bis 
friends to greet him on that day each year with telegrams. 
There is no educator who ranks with him in historical 
and professional interest. No man has occupied higher 
educational positions than he; none has been associated 
more closely with great historic movements; none has 
known so intimately so many of the educational leaders, 
past and present ; none has written so much nor so well ; 
none has made such financial sacrifices ; none has been 
so much to the cause as he. 

The oceasion is rare that justifies the publication of an 
off-hand, strictly personal letter, but the letter—written 
at 4.30 a. m.—received by the editor in response to the 
birthday telegram is one that, from such a pen, especially 
at his age, belongs to the profession rather than to the 
editor. 

28TH JAN.,’94, HARTFORD, CoNnN., 4.30 A. M. 

Dear Mr. Winship :—Many thanks for your kind remembrance 
of me on the 24th, and for your warm congratulaticns on my reach- 
ing 60 advanced a station on the side of the ‘‘ Pisgah of my depar- 
tare,’’ that I have a grand outlook of the Educational Field etretch- 
ing away from ocean to ocean with so many gifted and enthusiastic 
men and women as editors, teachers, superintendents, kindergart- 
ners, and parents laboring in different allotments in every oue of 
these—forty-five (more or less) states and territories—in which 
field, when much narrower and less inviting it was my privilege, 
with many older and wiser men, to do pioneer service fifty and 
sixty years ago—long enough, almost, to have their labors forgotten 
except by now and then onc like yourself with antiquarian tastes. 

Well, at this top of the morning (4.30) I congratulate you and all 
who are laboring with you, not only and not so mach for the ripening 
harvest, but for the heartiness and preparedness with which you are 
doing the immense work of educating 60,000,000—soon, in your life 
time, in all probability, to reach 100,000,000 people of this great Re- 
public of the West. Without one doubt of the rightecusness of the 
cause in which we are laboring, and with a sublime faith that the 
world will be made better for existing and coming generations of 
men and women to live and work and enjoy, by our individos! 
efforts, however small, I rest your friend and fellow laborer, 
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RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


Pertop For Waica Scnoot Drrectors May 
Contracts With TEACHERS. 


A decision of wide application and of interest to many 
teachers bas been rendered by the United States Circuit 
Court, D. Oregon, in the case of Caldwell v. School Dist. 
No. 7 (55 Federal Reporter 372). Here C. J. Caldwell, 
a teacher, sued School District No. 7, of Lake County, 
Oregon, upon a contract made on June 1, 1889. The 
questions presented in the case were,—First, whether 
under the laws of Oregon a school district could enter 
into a contract of employment with a teacher for the 
period of two scholastic years ; and, second, whether such 
a contract would be void for uncertainty if the stipulation 
for the teacher’s compensation provided that he ehould 
receive the same salary for his services as was established 
at the date of the contract for like services by the board 
of directors of the school district within which the city of 
Portland is situated. ; 

It was contended on behalf of the School District that 
the school directors did not have power to enter into 
a contract farther into the future than the term for which 
all the members of the board held their office. In sup- 
port of this view citation was made to decisions of the 
state courts of Illinois. Undoubtedly that doctrine is 
supported by the decisions of that state, says the court. 
An examination into the grounds of the decisions, how- 
ever, discloses the fact that they are based upon the in- 
terpretation given to the statute of Illinois. The statute 
there provides that at the annual election of directors the 
course of study for the ensuing scholastic year shall be 
determined by ballot of the electors. The courts have 
held it to be a necessary inference that no contract could 
be made for the employment of a teacher until it should 
be known what service was to be contracted for. In other 
states, where there is no statute limiting expressly or by 
implication the time for which such a contract may be 
made, the decisions uniformly concede the power to the 
directors to enter into -agreements for a period longer 
than their term of office. 

In Oregon, there is no such limitation by statute, and 
itis not presumed that any principle of public policy 
would prohibit the making of a contract for a period of 
two echolastic years, Neither is such a contract as the 
above void for want of certainty as to the terms of pay- 
ment. That is certain which may be rendered certain. 
It did not appear that the compensation to be paid was 
not capable of being rendered certain by reference to a 
fixed and definite standard of compensation established 
by the directors of another district. The practice of so 
expressing the rate of compensation, in a contract, is jastly 
open to criticism when it is considered that the directors 
are trustees of the people, and owe to them full and ac- 
curate information as to the terms of all contracts; yet 
upon an action to recover compensation under sach a con- 
tract, after the same has been executed, the court would 
not be justified in holding the contract void. 


HARVARD SEMINARY LECTURES ON 


TEACHING. 
[Reported for the JOURNAL.] 


TEACHING FRENCiH.—(L) 
BY PROF. F. C. DE SUNIORAST. 


[This paper, like that of Mr. Haling’s in the JoURNAL of Dee. 
21, and those of which abstracts will follow under this heading, 
was prepared in the Seminary of Education at Harvard, ander the 
direction of Professor Hanus. | 

The first point to be observed in teaching French is the 
different objects which the teacher may have before him 
in his teaching. Some pupils may wish to acquire simply 
a reading knowledge of French; others to add to this 
some slight conversational faculty, to be developed subse- 
quently by residence in France or by intercourse with 
French people. Others, again, are anxious to make a 
thorough study of the language, and to become fully 
scquainted with its resources and riches. 

Then the amouut of time which the teacher is to have 
at his disposal must be taken account of. How many 
hours will he have out of the year? In most cases, three 
hours a week will be all that can be expected, and the 
year sonsisting of perhaps thirty three weeks, one 


hundred hours will be about the amount of time that 
he will have to devote to the whole subject. The pro- 
portions and divisions of his work will then have to be 
laid out within these limits. 

Again, the age and individuality of his pupils will, in 
every case, have to come in for consideration. Different 
methods and forms of explanation will be needed for dif- 
ferent pupils. 

There are, broadly speaking, two ways in which the 
study of the French language may beconducted. One con- 
sists of minute and over-careful attention to every detail 
from the very outset, demanding an accurate comprehen- 
sion of every point as it comes up. This method assumes 
that in the acquisition of the French language the intel- 
lect is capable of doing what it absolutely refuses to do in 
any other branch of knowledge. In none would it find it 
possible to grasp at once, fully and conpletely, and to re- 
tain permanently every detail as it presents itself. 

The other method is intended to lead the student to an 
acquaintance with the language, such as that of the child 
when it first begins to learn words, to distinguish things, 
and to give them names. The idea which underlies this 
theory is a captivating one Its very simplicity attracts 
sympathy and approval, and at first sight it seems as 
though it were the right and proper mode of imparting a 
knowledge of the French tongue in a manger which will 
be at once agreeable and effectual. It is not, however, 
capable of fulfilling all that is claimed for or expected of 
it. The child learning to lisp its own mother tongue is a 
different being intellectually from the student whose mind 
has been more or less thoroughly trained, and who is 
capable of very much greater effort ; who understands the 
value of time ; who is anxious to progress ; who wishes to 
become master of the language in as short a time as 
possible. 

Bat because of these weak points in the natural method 
it does not follow that those are correct who believe that 
in teaching a foreign language English should be used 
for all explanations. I believe that on the very first day 
a beginner should hear the sound of the language he de- 
sires to learn, and that he should be taught in that lan- 
guage as far as possible. 

In teaching a class of beginners the instructor should 
make up his mind to content bimself for the first year 
with imparting a knowledge of the outlines of the lan- 
guage only. The exceptions and finer shades are to be 
avoided as far as possible for the first year; they will 
come in all right later on. 

Whatever be the text-book chosen, let not the teacher 
follow it too slavishly. The book ought to be subordinate 
in every case, and the teacher himself the rule as to what 
shall and shall not be taught. 


PENDING EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


IMPORTANT MATTERS WHICH ARE BEFORE THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LEGISLATURE.—POPULAR DEMAND FOR A NEW 
State NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Strate HovseE, Boston, Feb. 5.—Educational matters which are 
before the Massachusetts legislature are of popular importance, jast 
as they frequently are at one time or another of the session. How- 
ever impossible it is to foresee that anything of importance will 
come up in a future session, yet when the session comes it is always 
the case that something of wide educational interest awaits the 
action of the legielature. It is a proof of the vitality and progress 
of the school life of the state, and it also shows how people need to 
be on the watch to keep up with the educational progress of the 
times and how vigilant they muet be that none of the advance steps 
be in the wrong direction. : 

More interest attaches to the location of the proposed new normal 
school than toany other matter. Many competitors for it have ap- 
peared, and each bidder for legislative favor urges warmly the pecu- 
liar advantages which it possesses and the degree to which it excels 
all other places as to the essentials for a echool. Pittsfield, North 
Adams, and Hinsdale, in Berkshire County, are each desirous of 
having the school. Franklin County is largely united in favor of 
its county seat, Greenfield, and the surrounding towus have sent in 
long petitions in ite behalf. But the unanimity is broken by the 
appearance of the town of Orange in the eastern part as a rival?and 
mention is heard of Montague as another anxious candidate. Over 
the line in Worcester County, Athol makes a strong plea in behalf 
of the deserving people of a large and hitherto neglected district, 
and her fluent and energetic superintendent of schools, Mise Flora 
E. Kendall, made quite an imprersion upon the committee, follow- 
ing up the forcible and earnest plea of ex-Senator Sidney P. Smith, 
the chief counsel for the town. Gardner made a formidable show- 
ing as peculiarly fitted for the place, and the Fitchburg representa- 
tives were supposed to make it clear beyond farther doubt that, 
like home; there is no placa im the world like it, Marre, as the 


original seat of a state normal school from 1838 to 1841, was repre- 
sented by those who pleaded in her behalf that her original attrac- 
tions had not faded and that the daty of the state to a large area of 
which the town was the center demanded that the location be estab- 
lished there. Lowell knew that her large population, many rail- 
roads, and needy schools, made her claim stronger than that of any 
other bidder, and Lawrence showed that all that Lowell was she 
was, and more too. Belchertown, which has been maligned and 
vilified by an indignant tummer boarder, is supported by a petition 
from Northampton’s leading men, which will certainly carry much 
weight in the legislature; and other towns are mentioned which 
have hopes that they may be selected after all. 

It is said that the place which is selected for the school must 
have a population large enough to supply a practice school, and 
this condition alone is expected to exclude several of the small 
towns which are struggling for the prize. The hearing in Decem- 
ber, which was given by the State Board of Education, has been 
fiuitfal in disposing the board to favor at least one new normal 
echool, and perhaps two, and opinion has further defined itself to 
the effect that the location ehould be upon the line of the Fitchburg 
road. Considering the great competition for the place and the 
growing demand for normal school teachers from all parts of the 
state, which is in excess of the supply, it would not be strange if the 
legislature should authorize the establishment of two more echools. 

A measure is pending to improve the law relating to school super- 
vision in small towns, which is already very popular, by which it 
will not be necessary to have the legislature fix for every year the 
sam which can be appropriated, but which will permit the Finance 
Committee to report any smount which the law may require, con- 
sidering the number of towns. 

Mre. Agassiz, president of the Society for the Collegiate Educa- 
tion of Women, has petitioned in behalf of the society that its 
name may be changed to Radcliffe College and that it ‘‘ may be given 
the fullest authority in every respect to adopt such form of organ- 
ization and methods of government as it may wish, and also power 
to confer at any time upon the president and fellows of Harvard 
College such powers of visitation and of direction and control over 
its management, as the corporation may deem it wise to confer, and 
the said president and fellows of Harvard College may consent to 
assume,’’ The Society asks farther for leave to hold $2,000,000 
worth of real and personal property, and that it ‘‘ may be authorized 
to confer on women all honors and degrees as fully as any univer- 
sity or college in this Commonwealth is now so empowered respect- 
ing men or women.’’ 

An addition is proposed to the normal school at Bridgewater. 
——tThe Worcester Polytechnic Institute has petitioned for a state 
appropriation of $100,000.——A bill ise pending which provides 
that text-books for the public schools shall be approved by the 
State Board of Education. R. L. B. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Among my books—what rest is there 

From wasting woes! what balm for care! 

If ills appall or clouds hang low, 

And dropping dim the fleeting show, 

I revel still in vistons rare. 

At will I breathe the classic air, 

The wanderings of Ulysses share, 

Or see the plume of Bayard flow 
Among my books, 


Octave Feuillet’s widow is soon to publish two volumes of sou- 
venirs of her late husband. 

The tomb of Mahomet is covered with diamonds, sapphires, and 
rubies, valued at £2,000,000. 

The house in which George Eliot wrote Romola, in London, is 
to be torn down to make a site for a railway station. 


—Selected. 


Mrs. Magnusson, the vice-president for Iceland of the World’s 
W. C. T. U., has founded a girls’ school in Iceland. It is the only 
one among 70,000 inhabitants. 

Mrs. Thackeray died in Lancashire, on Jan. 11th, at the age of 
seventy-five, having outlived her husband 30 years. Anne Thack- 
eray (Mrs. Richmond Ritcbie) is the only one of three childgen now 
living. 

The celebration of the eighty-fourth birthday of Mr. Gladstone 
recalls the interesting fact that he is one of a notable group born in 
the year 1809. Among them were Tennyson, Darwin, Lincoln, 
Mendelssohn, Doctor Holmes, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Edgar 
Allan Poe, and Jules Fayre. 

Mre. Zelia Nattall, daughter of Profeasor Nuttall of Harvard, 
who has so distinguished herself in arck ecological researches, was 
honored in a recent visit to Washington. The anthropological soci- 
eties held a joint session in her honor when eminent men of science 
congratulated her and praised her studies, which have unraveled 
the mystery of the ancient Mexican calendar. 

Mies Braddon, the famous novelist, is said to have at last fulfilled 
what was the dream of Scott’s ambition, having realized £100,000 
by the works of her pen. She was born in 1837, and first made 
her name by the publication of Lady Audley’s Secret. She for- 
merly edited Belgravia, and is married to Mr. John Maxwell, the 


publisher. 

Doctor McCosh is now eighty-two years old. Hestill writes a 
little but only a little, end a’ book} now ‘passing through the press 
will be, he says, his last word to the public. The one thing in 
which Doctor McCosh takes the greatest pride—greater even than 
in the work he has done for Princeton—is the fact that all of his 
books have yielded him a profit. He is especially proud of the fact 
that his royalties lest year amounted to several hundred dollars, 
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has some practical advantages over science ; for the ex- 
amples may be brought within the covers of a few books. 
In almost every other subject taught in the grammar 
schools the basis of knowledge is fixed. History offers 
the first opportunity for a growth of discriminative jadg- 
ment. It may be so taught as to lead him to compare 
and weigh evidence. Through history a child should be 
taught to exercise those qualities of common-sense com- 
parison, and plain, every-day judgment which he needs 
for the condact of his own life. Historical material is as 
abendant and familiar as geological. 

A significant advantage of history is that it may 
be a medium for the literary expression of the pu- 
pils. Another important object of historical-teaching is 
moral training. History is the stady of human character, 
and it isa study in which the mistakes and failures of 
national life, like those of private life, become suggestive 
warnings, 

Children from nine to eleven may well begin by read- 
ing historical selections from standard authors, and the 
careful study of history ought not to be delayed beyond 
the eleventh, or at the latest, the twelfth year. There 
should be at least two years of methodical study of his- 
tory in the grammar schooi. 

History and kindred subjects ought to be a substantial 
study in each of at least eight years. About one-half of 
the consecutive study of history should be in the gram- 
mar schools. ‘T'he great majority of our children never 
pass beyond, and if these subjects are interesting, stimu- 
lating, and educating, they ought to be introduced early 
enough to accord their advantages to the child who does 
not enter the high school. The work of history should 
begin with elementary studies in biography and mythology, 
reinforced by good historical reading. After two years 
of this kind of study in the grammar schools, a year of 
American history is next suggested. lor the fourth year 
we recommend ‘Greek and Koman history, with their 
Oriental connections.” Classical history ought to be pur- 
sued for the sake of broadening the pupil's mind, widen- 
ing his horizon, and bringing him into contact with a 
civilization so different from our own that it will saggest 
points of difference and comparison. The committee en- 
ters a protest against the present lax and ineflicient sys- 
tem of historical college examinations, and urge a change 
by which schools which use proper methods shall have 
some advantage. 

The selection and arrangement of studies in the schools 
need reform less than the methods of teaching. In the 
grammer schools very few teachers know any other sys- 
tem than simple recitation by rote from textbooks ; and 
this is particularly the case in large city schools. It 
would be as sensible for schools to employ a deaf and 

dumb person to teach reading as to depend for the teach- 
ing of history on persons who have not had special train- 
ing in history. The supply of suitable candidates is such 
that no school board need put up with incompetent teach- 
ers of history. 

In the grammar school the subjects are simple, the col- 
lateral reading and illustrations easy to apply, and the 
necessary training correspondingly less; and the intro- 
duction of the “departmental method” would improve 
the status of history of that grade. 

History should begin with simple stories told to the 
child; a little later they may read in books like Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder Work, or Bulfinch’s Age of Fable, or 
from the collections of stories of American and English 
history, One form of lecture is admissible and desira- 
ble ; it is well in a brief talk to present the substance of 
the next or of approaching lessons, 80 as to suggest to 
the scholar the relations of the facts he is about to study: 

A good textbook should be written by an expert in the 
subject; it should be arranged in a convenient form, with 
running headings, tables of contents, indexes, and other 
aids ; it should deal with the essentials; it should be em- 
bellished with numerous and correct maps, and it should 
be interesting to the average reader. A textbook onght 
to be something more than the mere development of a 
“story”; it ought to include something on the social and 
economic side, as well as on the political; and it ought to 

refer to, and facilitate, outside reading and the prepara- 
tion of topics. 


By preparing in parallel textbooks pupils acquire the 
habit of comparison, and the no less important habit of 
doubting whether any one book covers the ground. It is 
better to omit history altogether than to teach it in the 
old-fashioned way, by setting pupils painfully to repro- 
duce the words of a textbook. ; 

The questions in a recitation ought to eal! for compari- 
son and comment. The questions ought constantly to 
bring up points of comparison from previous lessons, and 
to bring in illustrations from other parallel subjects. An 
excellent suggestion is that of “ open textbook recita- 
tions,” in which their books before them, pupils are asked 
questions on cause and effect, on relations with previous 
lessons. Such an exercise trains pupils to take in the 
thought of a printed page, and to grasp the essential 
points. 

Siill more helpful are the off-hand discussions and im- 
promptu debates which spring up in an eager class, and 
which should be encouraged by every good teacher. 
Another form of recitation is the written exercise. A 
single, properly fremed question given at the beginning 
or end of each recitation, with ten minutes to answer it 
in writing, will train pupils in the habit of combining 
and applying their own information. 

Written exercises tend to the education of pupils. 
They give excellent practice in the collection and selec- 
tion of materal, and afford an invaluable training in 
jadgment and in accuracy of statement. Some teachers 
require notes and abstracts of analyses to be made up 
from books. One form of written work may be the re- 
quirement to prepare a bibliography of all the references 
available on an assigned subject. This is particularly 
applicable to biographies of public men; and the results 
thus obtained may be left on file and may be referred to 
for later reports. The method tends to train pupils to 
use biographical aids, the short-cuts to historical material. 

It is not expected that pupils in grammar or high 
schools are to be historical writers, or that they are to sup- 
pose that they are carrying out historical investigation to 
its widest extent ; but we recommend the use of the topi- 
cal method because of its peculiar educational value. 
The topical method requires the pupils to do part of the 
work, and, in well advanced courses, it may very sensibly 
relieve the teacher from the necessity of minute investi- 
gation of the whole ground for himself. In the next 
place, the topical method may be so employed as to in- 
troduce the pupil to the sources, which are the life of 
history. 

All methods of teaching history may be made more 
effective by having the proper surroundings, and by 
making use of illustrations drawn from the experience of 
the community. Something may be done by encouraging 
the pupils to bring in historical pictures, from rough wood- 
cuts to portraits and engravings of historical scenes, and 
photographs of famous places or buildings. The use of 
the magic lantern is a valuable means of instraction. In 
many places historic scenes are at hand, and the study of 
history may be the means for rambling excursions which 
do much for the health of thechildren. The larger cities 
have art museums, which are invaluable for the light they 
throw upon ancient history. 

History ought constantly to be illustrated by reference 
tothe lives of great men. This is the opportunity for 
ethical training. Boys who cannot understand the de- 
velopment of the Athenian constitution, and who pain- 
fully learn and easily forget the military details of the 
Greek wars, may be animated with interest over Themic- 
tocles, or Cicero, or Charlemagne. The study of history 
should be constantly associated with the study of topog- 
raphy and political geography, and should be supple- 
mented by the study of historical and commercial geog- 
raphy, and the drawing of historical maps. 

From the beginning of geographical study, attention 
should be paid to the physical outline of each country, 
with reference to its productions, to the movement of 
races, the progress of settlement, and the establishment 
of centers of population. There should be constant use 
of wall-mape and historical atlases. Mere copying from 
larger maps is an exercise without discipline, and is of no 
aid to the memory ; in order to get advantage of the 
geographical study, each child must make up his mind 
from a variety of sources. 


Mr. Win*hip’s Ob: 
next week’s cournal. vation in the Pittsburg schools.in 


GEOGRAPHY. 


T. C. CHAMBERLAIN, UNivERSITY OF Chair. 
man. 

There are important reasons for devoting the work of 
the earlier and intermediate years to those features of 
geography which will be most serviceable to the majority 
of pupils without regard to any sharp classification. The 
earlier courses should treat broadly of the earth and its 
environment and inhabitants. Instruction should deal 
with elementary considerations in astronomy, meteorology, 
zovlogy, botany, history, commerce, governments, racer, 
religion, etc. 

The geography element in history is best understood; 
appreciated, and retained when taken in connection with 
historical study. All forms of applied geography are 
most advantageously taken in connection with their ap. 
plications, provided that a general knowledge of elemen- 
tary geography has been previously acquired. 

The scientific investigations of the last decade have 
made very important additions to physiographic knowl- 
edge and methods of study. These are indeed 80 radical 
as to be properly regarded as revolutionary. 

The ground to be covered by physiography, when intro- 
duced as a high school study, may be indicated by the 
following topics: The wasting of the land surfaces; a 
brief account of the more common minerals and rocks in 
their relation to wasting; the changes of river action 
during the progress of land denudation; the relations of 
lakes, waterfalls, divides and their migration, flood-plains, 
deltas, ete., to the stage of river development in which 
they are observed ; the development of shore lines; the 
interruptions of the normal progress of denudation and 
shore action by depression, elevation, or deformation ; 
and by volcanic action or by climate change, including 
briefly the effects of glacial action. The various kinds of 
land forms should be considered in accordance with the 
constructional processes involved in their origin. The 
better known land areas should be described in accordance 
with the development of the various geographical elements 
of which they ate constituted. Sufficient account of 
climate should be given to introduce an intelligent con- 
sideration of the conditions that determine the distribuiion 
of life. 

The associated study of the oceans shculd be relatively 
brief. 


Meterology should be introduced as an elective study ° 


for half a year in the third or fourth year of the high 
school course, when practicable. Elementary pbysics 
should precede it. 

The natural order of geographic subjects : Hlementary 
Geography, a broad treatment of the earth and its in- 
habitants and institutions, io be pursued in the primary, 
intermediate, and lower grammar grades. 

Physical Geography, a more special but still broad 


treatment of the physical features of the earth, atmos- 


phere and ocean, and of the forms of life and their 
physical relations, to be pursued in later grammar grades. 

Physiography, ® more advanced treatment of our 
physical environment in which the agencies and processes 
involved, the origin, development, and decadence of the 
forms presented, and the significance of the features of 
the earth’s face are the leading themes, to be pursued in 
the later high school or early college years. 

Meteorology, a specialized study of atmospheric phe 
nowena, to be offered by schools that are prepared to do 
80 properly, as an elective in the later high school years. 

Geology, a study of the earth’s structure and its past 
history, to be offered by schools prepared to do #0 
properly, as an elective in the last year of the high school 
course. 

Observation should go before all other forms of ge 
graphical study and prepare the way for them ; its object 
being to develop the power and habit of geographical ob- 
servation ; to give the pupils true and vivid basal ideas, 
and to arouse a spirit of inquiry and a thirst for geo 
graphical knowledge. 

When pupils have gained ideas by observation and 
have, by reproducing these, acquired a realistic sense of 
the meaning of maps and an ability to read them, in the 
full and proper sense of the term, they are prepared to 
pass on to a formal study of descriptive geography- 

Pupils should be induced to observe changes 0d 
Processes as well ag the simple passive facts of geography: 
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and there should be laid the foundation for an under- 
standing of the origin, the development, and the future 
history of geographic features. This is the introduction 
of rational geography, as distinguished from the mere 
noting and memorizing of facts. This phase of the sub- 
ject which leads the pupils into the reason of things, 
should be assiduously cultivated, for it is the soul of the 
science. 

In the selection of new teachers, only those should be 
appointed who, by observation and by practice in record- 
ing and reproducing their work, have acquired a sufficient 
knowledge and skill to be able to carry out themselves the 
observations, recordings, mappings, and modellings that 
are expected of their scholars. Familiarity with the 
modern aspects of physiography should be made a re- 
quirement of all special teachers of geography, as soon as 
practicable. 

Schools should be supplied with large-scale maps of 
their own district and their own state ; with the best ob- 
tainable series of general maps, prepared as far as pos- 
sible on uniform scales, the style of projection and the 


scale being indicated on each map ; with a sufficient num-- 


ber of small globes to enable every scholar, sufficiently ad- 
vanced, to study the globe individually, at one hour or 
another, during the day, just as a book might be studied ; 
with illustrations of various kinds as liberally as possible, 
including photographs, lantern slides, and means of pro- 
jection ; if possible, with a few models (whose scales should 
not be unreasonably exaggerated) representing the home 
district, if these can be obtained, or, if not, at least with 
typical models of some interesting regions of our own 
country; with books of reference on history, travels, 
natural history, ete., involving geographical elements and 
suitable for the use of both scholars and teachers, and in 
increasing numbers year by year, with a selected series 
of topographical maps for use in schools. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY BARBARA GALPIN. 


1, What mode of postal service is in operation between 
Paris and Berlin? 

2. What claim relating to Valley Forge is soon to be 
presented to Congress ? 

3. What important ship canal is now proposed ? 

4 What was the reduction of the public debt during 
Harrison’s administration ? 

5. What does the financial statement recently made by 
Postmaster-General Bissell show ? 

6. What is probably the oldest department under our 
government ? 

7. What is the fastest rate of speed ever made by a 
locomotive ? 


ANSWERS. 

1. A pneumatic tube connects the two cities. It is used for 
postal purposes and makes it possible for a letter mailed in Paris to 
be delivered in Berlin in thirty-five minutes. 

2. Col. Nicholas Lotz of Reading, Pa., farnished supplies to 
Washington’s army at Valley Forge. His heirs held a meeting in 
January in Reading. They claim that he was never paid in full 
and will shortly present a claim to Congress for nearly $4,000,000. 
The necessary fands to push the claim have been subscribed. 

3. One between Bordeaux and Narbonne; that is toeay, from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mediterranean Sea, and a definite statement 
as to ite dimensions and estimated cost has been published by M. 
Rene Kerviller, an eminent French engineer, who says that the 
canal would be 320 miles in length from sea to sea, and from 144 
to 215 feet broad, with a depth of from 28 feet to 33 feet, so as to 
admit the passage of the largest ironclad. There are to be sidings 
three quarters of a mile long at intervals of every eight miles, so as 
to facilitate navigation and avoid delays of traffic, while there are 
to be 22 locke, each of which is to be about 650 feet long by 80 feet 
broad, with a fall of from 20 to 60 feet. The ships using the canal 
are to be towed or drawn by fixed engines. 

4. A reduction of $269,074,200. 

5. The financial statement shows that the deficiency for the year 
eaoded Jane 30, 1893, was $5,177,177.74, inetead of $1,552,423 17, 
43 estimated by Wanamaker, and that, instead of a surplus of $872,- 
245.71 for the current fiscal year, as estimated, there will be an 
estimated deficiency of $7,830,473.07, The postmaster-general 


*stimates the gross revenue for the fiscal year ending Jane 30, 1895, 

at $84 427,748 44, and the gross estimated expenditnres at $90,399,- 

485 33, leaving an estimated deficiency of $5,971,736 89. 

5. The post-office. The British government, prior to the revo- 

Bee had established a system of mail through the colonies. Dr. 
eojamin Franklin was euperintendent, and the second continental 

re false one month after the battle of Banker Hill, appointed 
'm postmaster-general, 

miles per hoor. i roan 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Manacement. A Practical Treatise. By 
Emerson EK. White, LL.D. New York: American Book Co. 
313 pp. Price, $1.00. 

No other American has addressed so many teachers so acceptably 
upon School Manegement as Dr. E E. White. He is a brilliant 
man,—one of the men of genius in educational work. He knows 
what to see, how to see it, and what it means when he has seen it. 
He has had wide experience and limitless opportunities for observa- 
tion and bas been an apt scholar. 

There has never been a greater demand for a modern classic or 
school work than now, avd the name of no American educator 
would weigh more in this connection than that of Dr. White. It is 
@ matter for congratulation that at this time this author has given 
the profession this classic. 

The book is eminently practical, and at the same time is on a 
broad gauge. It is focused for the inexperienced country school- 
teacher, and at the same time commands the respect of and has 
helpfal hints for superintendents. vrincipals, and city teachers. 


Principtes OF Poxitican Economy. By J. Shield 
Nicholson. Vol. I. New York: Macmillan & Co. 452 pp., 
9x5}. Price. $3 00. 

Those who have entered the realms of political economy during 
the past five years or so have realized very generally, even more 
than their teachers, perhaps, the inadequacy of John Stuart Mill’s 
remarkable review of the ecience, for the uses of s beginner’s text- 
book. Mill rendered a great and lasting service to the diserssion 
and elucidation of economic questions, and his book will always 
have @ place similar to, thereh by no means along side of, that 
occupied by Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Bat jast because 
his work was so good, it has for some time been unsuited to the 
needs of those who were entering upon the subject. Mill not only 
advanced the development of economic thought, and placed the 
whole subject on a carefully thought-out and, for the time, con- 
sistent, firm basis, but he stimulated all who studied bis positions to 
farther research and thought. The excellence of the work he did 
hastened the need of replacing it by some new book, which should 
take its place as a thoroughly echolarly and thoughtfal review of 
the present stage in the development of economic ecience. This 
need has been felt and many efforte have been made to meet it, but 
none have been widely successful. Professor Nicholson's b.ok is 
sure to make a strong bid for the place so long held by M'll. Em- 
bodying the outcome of varefal study and consideration of the sub- 
ject, under the advantages of stimulation and criticism furnished by 
a close contact with Professor Sidgwick, Marshall, and the other 
leaders among English economists, his ideas have been forced into 
shape and relationship by the supreme test of repeated class-room 
work. Professor Nicholeon hae very wisely limited his work to 
political economy, recognizing that this is a distinct and legitimate 
field for the student, in spite of the movement toward social econom- 
ics, which is another portion of a larger, common subject. 

As a review of political economy, as ite traths appear to the 
most advanced conservative etudenta of the present, this work will 
prove of very great value to all who would put themselves in posses- 
sion of the fondamental portions of political economy. 


Sranparp Dictionary OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
2 vole. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, 2 vols., $15 00; 
tingle volume edition, $12 00. 

Upon the appearance of the prospectus the editor of the JouR- 
NAL eaid: ‘‘ If one fourth that is foreshadowed by the prospectus 
materializes in the Standard Dictionary, it will make the/world ite 
debtor, and all who write most praise it evermore.’’ The first vol- 
ume has appeared, and four fourths of all that was prophesied has 
materialized ; all who read and write will be ite debtors. Ina thor- 
oughnesr, completeness, accuracy, topography, style, and illustra- 
tion, it challenges criticiem and commands admiration. 

Two hundred and forty-seven editors and specialists, together 
witt 500 readers for quotations, and hundreds of other men and 
women, have been engaged upon this work for four years. One 
half a million dollars had been expended when the first volume was 
——* and as much more will be expended before the work is 

18 

In order to appreciate how rapidly dictionary making has pro- 
gressed one must note how the 45 000 words of Johnson, 50,000 of 
Stormonth, have grown to 300,000 in this work ; how Johnson made 
his famous dictionary single-handed in eight years, and ite cost was 
hardly a hundredth part that of the Standard. The scientific 
alphabet of the American Philological Association has been used 
in giving the pronunciation of words, All disputed spelling and 
pronunciation were referred to an advisory committee of fifty phil- 
ologiste. The spelling of names in geography has been decided by 
the U. S. Board of Geographical Names; technical definitions have 
a decided by trained specialists. Words to be capitalized are 
indicated. 

The editorial staff is composed of I. K. Fank, DD.; F. A. 
Marsh, LL.D ; D. S. Gregory, D.D.; John Dennison Champlin, 
M.A. ; Rossiter Johnson, Ph.D.; and Arthur EK. Bostwick, Ph.D. 


How vo Stupy AND Teac History. With Particular 


Reference to the History of the United States. By B. A. Hins- 
dale, Ph.D., LL.D.  Loternational Education Series. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 346 pp. Price, $1.40. 

‘The editor of the International Education Series, W. T. Harris, 
LL.D., has introduced this work of Dr. Hinsdale gracefully and 
vigorously: ‘* History is the window of the scul. It shows man 
engaged in the work of revealing what is essential to his iaward 
patare and what he makes real in his institutions—the family, civil 
society, the state, the charch,”’ 

Dr. Hinsdale knows how to write history, and to do this he has 
to know how to atudy it. He is a skillful teacher, and in an emi- 
nently practical way has here told the teachers of children, old and 
young, how to learn history. 

The educational value of history is presented in a scholarly and 
philosophical manner. He classifies studies as instromenta), know!- 
edge, disciplinary, and cultore. History is a knowledge stady. Its 
facts are orgavized. It verifies its own facts and conclusions. His- 


tory has guidance value, and also disciplinary value. It disciplines 
the memory, the imagination, and the thinking powers. History is 
also cultare study. 

The author proceeds to treat the field of history; the sources of 
information; the choice of facts; methods of teaching; the organ: 
ization of facts; their time relation; the plece relations; cause and 
effect ; physical causes in history; the teachers qualifications; his- 
torical geography, ete. 

Then follows a study of United States history applying the 
methods outlined. It isa clear, analytical, bright, suggestive treat- 
ment of a great variety of phases of the subject, and at the same 
time ia a good study of the history of the United States. 


Tae Days or Lams anp Coueripar. By Alice E. 
Lord. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 581 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The Days of Lamb and Coleridge is a sketch of the life, friends, 

and character of those authors. The book does not aspire to the 

dignity of a biography, but in the form of a romance links one te 
avother the xssociations that bound these life-long and devoted 
friends together io aspiration, labor, suffering, and success. Each 
appears leas in his own individual characterization than in his rela- 
tion to the other, and to Wordeworth, Southey, Hazlitt, and other 
intimate friends so closely attached by the impulse of that romantic 
renascence. The author has drawn largely upon the resources of 
biography and correspondence for the details of her theme; and 
it is to her credit that she has left so much unsaid, letting the poeta 
largely tell their own story, and interweaving only such narrative 
as is necesesry to the connection, such comment as may serve for 
empbasis. The Days of Lamb and Coleridge ia not a book for the 
student to delve into for treasure trove; but it isa book whence the 

neral reader, impress*d with sympathy for Lamb’s suffering, 

oleridge’s weakness, Wordaworth’s love for nature, Shelley’s 
romantic genius, will enter upon the study of the works of these 
authors with an appreciative, if not with a critical regard, having 
seen how it is possible for human frailty to eclipse bat never to ex- 


tinguish genius. 


James POWELL: REMINISCENCES. Edited by H. Porter 

Smith. Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. 

Dz. James Powell was one of the rarest men whom the writer 
has ever known. A genius, a philanthropist in the broad sense, he 
devoted his life to a brilliant service of an «fflicted race. Jadicious, 
of keen wit, with intense agmpathies, he worked as a friend of all 
interesta and an enemy of none. His work waa in the broad eense 
educational, and few men have done so much for the intellectual 
advancement of the colored people. 

So far as ie known, no man knew the early life of James Powell 
so well as H. Porter Smith, who was closely affiliated with him 
through all his struggles from a poor store boy to the oratorical 
throne upon which he was seated at the time of hisdeath. Mr. 
Smith has judiciously selected fifteen writers for special phases of 
his life and work, and presenta » readable and inspiring biography. 


Nature Myrss Aanp Srorigs ror Lirrie CHILDREN. 
By Flora J. Cooke. Chieago: A. Flanagan & Co. 92 pp., 
5x7}. Price, 15 ote. 

Whatever he sres in the world of nature around him the child 
intuitively personifies. Theinvestiture of this intuition with a beau- 
tifal significance b»comes an ethical feature of moment in the 
child’s edacation. Realizing this, Miss Flora J. Cooke of the Cook 
County (Iil.) Normal School bas adapted to the language work of 
the primary grades myth and nature stories embracing both the 
animate and inanimate objects that the child perceives about and 
above him. Stories of flowers, of birds, of insects, of animals, of 
trees, clouds, minerals; myths of the sun, of time, and others 
familiar to older readers, are told so simply and so sweetly that the 
child’s fancy ia charmed, his memory strengthened by association, 
and his psrception awakened to new sense of beauty. The index 
includes references to the books consulted by the author, and to 
other books from which storie= might be adapted in a similar 
manner. — 

Tue or Wares. By Rudolph O. Stoll and 
8. Emil Swanbeck. Ean Claire, Wis.: R. O. Stoll, publishers. 
805 pp. Cloth; $1.50. 

The varied products of the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, together with the facts of their preparation and consumption, 
are treated of in a comprehensive and usefally-informant manner 
under the general title of Wares. ‘There has been a lack of instruc- 
tion on this subject in schools, especially since such information is 
so uviversaliy needed and applied in every commercial and domestic 
activity. The deficiency is supplied with this volume, where is 
found a systematic and comprehensive description of over 2,000 
articles familiar to daily manufacture and use. For class instruc- 
tion, for lecture outlines, for reference, the information is conven- 
iently arranged; in short, a ready handbook for teacher, merchant, 
and parent. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Guide to the Study of Common Plants; by Volney M. Spaulding; 
price, 85 cents Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 

Pocket Directory for 1893-4. Chicago: Lord & Thomas. 

The Coming of Arthur and the Passing of Arthur; by Alfred Ten- 
nyson. New Work: Maynard, Merrill & Uo. 

A First Book in Old English; by Albert S. Cook; price, $1.60. Bos- 
ton: Gion & 

German Historical Reading Book; by H. 8. Beresford Webb; price. 
cents, —Michel Strogoff; by Jules Verne; price, 70 cents.——First 
Course In Science (2 vols.); by J. F. Woodhull; price, Vol, I.. 50 cts., 
Vol IL 65 cents New Yor’: Henry Holt & Co. 

Elements of English Grammar; by A 8. West; price, 60 cts.——Dle 
Deutehen Heldensager; by Gotthold Klce; price, 70 cts ——Colomha; 
by Prosper Merimee; price, 50 cts, — t.ouls X{.; edited by H. W. 
Eve; price. 0 cents; Cambridge: University Press. 

Two German Giants by John Lord, D.D., LL D.; price, $1.00. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

The Philosophy of Teaching; hy Arnold Tompkinss price, $1,25, 
Terre Haute, Ind.: Moore & Langen. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA 
Use Horsrorp's ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. J. Guy MCCANDLESS, Pittaburg, Pa., anys: ‘‘ I have used 
it in various forms of dyspepsia, with gratifying reeulte.’’ 


THE HEART OF OAK BOOKS. 


A Series of Reading Books 
for School and Home. 


Edited by Professor CHARLES Extior Norton of Harvard University, and Miss KATE STEPHENS. 


Book I, 96 pages, 25 cts. 
Book II, 268 pages, 45 cts. 
These books are intended to p 


book are sore of the best poems of childhood and old stories an 


umes are shorter poems universally accepted as permanent treasures of our language, 
’s Preface and the Table of Contents ofieach book sentifree on"request.§ 


the past three centuries. 
A full circular, giving the editor 


D. G. HEATH & Publishers, 


Book III, 305 pages, 55 cts. 
Book IV., 376 pages, 60 cts. 


rovide the means for that culture which good reading affords. The selections which they contain form a body 

of reading adapted to the progressive berds childhood and from speaking 
Id childish rhymes and ji: gles. and with some o mos 


Book V,, 400 pages, 65 ots. 


in the second 
In the three remaining vol- 
and prose writings from many of the best writers of 


? Boston, New York,: Chicago, 
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NEW YORK TEACHERS. 


The New York State Art Teachers’ Association 
held its second meeting Friday and Saturday, Jan. 
5 and 6, at Art Association Hall, Brooklyn. 

The morning hours of Friday were reeerved for 
visiting schools and exhibitions. At 2o’clock Mr. 
E. C. Colby of Rochester, president of the Asso- 
ciation, introduced as the first speaker Dr. Walter 
L. Hervey, president of the Teacher's College, 
New York City, who spoke on ‘‘ Aspects of Man- 
ual and Art Trainivg.’’ After speaking of the 
evils of intellectualism in the public schools, Dr 
Hervey said that it was through the ethical spirit 
and the art spirit that headway must be made 
against these evils. Manual Training,” he ssid, 
‘ig a working out of the ethical epirit, and draw- 
ing and all that Crawing involves and leada up to 
is an evidence of the art spirit. 

The new art spirit differs from the old in this: 
It is not a luxury, but a nocessity; its purpose is 
not to make artists of the few, but to make the 
many of finer grain and hence of more worth, both 
as workmen and as men, for any work done under 
the impnise of the love of the beautifal has higher 
values—whether jadged from the standpoint of 
economics or from the standpoint of ethics.’’ 

Dr. Hervey wae followed by Mr. Henry T. 
Bailey, state superintendent of drawing in Massa- 
chnsetts, who gave an interesting and practical 
talk on ‘‘ Original Design in Grammar G:ades.’’ 
Mr. Bailey illustrated his talk with drawings, 
pressed fl »wers, and blackboard sketches. He said 
in part: ‘* When we place our pupil in a beautifal 
schoolroom hung with works of art, when we sur- 
round him with examples of good decorative art, 
when he has stadied casts and photographs of his- 
toric ornament, and good examples of the best 
modern decoration, when his mind is filled with 
chaste forms and his hand is ekilled to carry fear- 
lessly a refioed curve, then we may begin to look 
for creditable origional design. The pupil must 
find in historic ornament his types of beauty; in 
nature his suggestion and inspiration; and in the 
study of both nature and ornament his guidiog 
laws and principles. If we can lead our pupil to 
love beauty in decorative art, to know good orna- 
ment, and to reproduce lovely forms, we have 
secured good results, even though he never pro- 
duces an original design.’’ 

After a brief intermission the Association lis- 
tened to a steriopticon lecture on ‘‘ Fra Angelico 
and the Uses of Color in the Expression of Parity 
in Art,’’ by Miss Louise Booth-Hendriksen, Brook- 
lyn Institute lecturer on the history of art. 

In the evening the members and friends of the 
Association were invited to inepect the classes at 
Pratt Institute. The teachers of the art depart- 
ment acted as guides, escorting the members 
through the Institute in groups and making their 
visit unusually pleasant. At 9 o’clock all went to 
the Art Hall on the sixth floor and enjoyed an 
hour of sociability. 

The Saturday morning program began at 9.30 
with a paper on “ The Relation of Art to General 
Edaeation,"’ by Mr. Solon P. Davis, supervisor of 
drawing, Hartford, Conn. Recent movements in 
eduostion in this country bearing on this point were 
discussed. ‘‘ The construction of method and sys- 
tem,’’ said Mr. Davis, becoming subservient 
to a study of the obild, his innate powers, and the 

experiences brat calculated to develop a well- 


the ground of its universal utility in three lines, — 
industrial, mental, and moral,—dwelling especially 
upon the latter. 

Mr. Chae. R. Richards of Pratt Institute fol- 
lowed Mr. Davis with a paper on ‘‘ Lessons of the 
Chicago Exposition as Affecting Manual and Art 
Edacation.”” Mr. Richards illustrated his paper 
with exhibits o( manual training work from Pratt 
Institute; Teachers’ College, New York; Eliot 
School, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Rice School, Bos- 
ton; and the public schools of Springfield, Mase. 
The paper was mainly a review of the manual 
training exhibit at the Fair, pointing out some of 
i s leading characteri-tics, showing what has been 
accomplished already in manual training and indi- 
cating what may reasonably be expected in the 
fature. 

Mr. Perry of Brooklyn, Mr. Sayre of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Bennett of New York, and Mr. Taylor 
of Waterbury, took part in the discussion which 
followed. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Walter S. Goodnough, 
supervisor of drawing in Brooklyn, read @ paper 
answering the question, ‘What Should be I[n- 
cluded in a High School Course in Drawing ?”’ 
This paper, which was fall of practical suggestions. 
was illustrated by a large number of drawings 
from Pratt Institate and from the Columbus (0.) 
High School. 

The elecion of cfficers resulted as follows: 
President—E. C. Colby, Rochester ; Vice-President 
—W. S. Goodnough, Brooklyn; Secretary— Mise 
Maria P. Bockee, Poughkeepsie; other members 
of Executive Committee—Mr and Mrs. J. F. 
Hopkins of Brocklyn, Miss Helen EK. Angell, 
| Ganesee. 

The summer meeting will be beld in connection 
with the New York State Teachers’ Association 


at Saratoga. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will ba held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
firat 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it ben: fits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to find *‘ jast the right position,’’ 
Address 


rounded life.’’ The paper wasa plea for art train- 
ing as a part of a general scheme of edncation on 


TEACHER'S CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


bAZEST 
Numbers 60 and 6r. 


ISSUES : 


THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. 


Selected from 


the Spectator 


And edited with an introduction ; Chronological Table of the Lives of Addison and 
Steele ; A Photographic Reproduction of a page of Zhe Spectator ; and Notes 


especially prepared for this edition. 


Price in one volume, 16mo, linen covers, - - - - 40 cents, net. 


A NEW COMBINATION. 


LONGFELLOW --- WHITTIER --- LOWELL. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 20-22, 94: Department of Superintendence ; 
N. E. A; Richmond, Va. 

March 29-30: Wyoming State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Rawlins. 

Aprl 4-6: Indiena Southern Assoc. ; Reokport. 
April 5-7: Northern Indiana Assos, ; Frankfort 
FLORIDA. 

The success of the recent State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Gainsville was largely due to the ad- 
ministrative genius and professional zeal of Saper- 
iptendent Sheats and to the pedagogical wiedom 
and personal popularity of Dr. E. E. White of 
Uhio. There were 800 teachers in attendance, 
and they were more ardent and profestionally wide 
awake than ever before. 

INDIANA, 
sgiate Editor, ROBERT J, ALBY, Purdue. 

Pardue University on Jan. 19 dedicated with im- 
pressive ceremonies her new $180,000 engineering 
building. On the morning of the 28th a gas ex- 
plosion in the basement set it on fire, and the entire 
building and contents were destroyed. The loss is 
a great one, as the plant was one of the beet in the 
whole country. Preparations are being made to 
rebuild at once. 

County Superintendent Williams of Wabash 
county died early in January. Superintendent 
Williams was a graduate of Butler, and a man of 
sterling qualities. He had only been in cffice a 
little more than balf a year, but had shown much 
s‘rergth and ekill in managing his schools, The 
country mourns his death. 

The Bloomington city schools, under the direc- 
tion of Superintendent Leonard, are making ex- 
tensive arrangements to celebrate Lincoln's birth- 
day. 


KANSAS, 

The Kansas State Teachers’ Association, which 
convened the last of December, was very success- 
fully conducted both in the general meetings and 
the departmental meetings. The spoakers pre 
sented their subjects ably, and the discussions 
which followed showed that they secured the earn- 
est attention of an appreciative audience. A pro- 
gressive educational spirit was manifest. Officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: President, W. 
M. Davidson, Topeka; Vice-President, Geo. W. 
Jones, Mound City; Secretary, Francis K. Katzer, 
Troy; Treasurer, J. W. Spindler, Winfield; Er- 
amination Committee, S, M. Cook, Chapman; H. 
M. Culver, Norton; Wm. Stryker, Great Bend. 


MISSOURI. 
State Editor, W. H. MARTIN, Lamar, 

Supt. E. M. Sparrow’s recent death has caased 
great grief among the people of Moberly. He was 
very popular with the teachers and the children. 
Prof. J. T. Muir of the State Normal at Kirke- 
ville has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Springfield has just celebrated the completion of 
her new high school building. It is an imposing 
stractare, and gives ample accommodation for the 
400 students in attendance. This building was 
erected at a cost of about $65 000. 
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Every Teacher should have « Copy of 
Hans RASMUSSEN’‘s 
PuysicaL CuLTURD 
rok THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Itis well arranged, nicels: graded 
and accurately illustrated. Any 
teacher, withthis book before him, 
can successfully give lessons in 
i! CALISTHENICS, MARCHING 
andin WAND,DUMB-BELL and 
INDIAN CLUB Exercises. ‘The 
commands are illustrated by 150 
half tone copies of photographs, 
so that the teacher can refertothe 
J picture and see ifthe command is 
j properly executed. The children 
will enjoy the exercisesand return @ 
Y4\) to their books with renewed vigor 
/] Why not order a copy? $1.25 will 
( bring it to your hafid. We solicit 
your correspondence. 
ADDRESS: 


GEO. SHERWOOD & Co., 
301 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Ill, 


Professor Vaughn of Shelbina has been ap. 
pointed by the board of regents to fill Professor 
Muir's place in the Kirkaville Normal. 

Supt. J M Greenwood of Kansas City lectured 
to the peopl» of Lamar recently on the subject 
Motives in Education.’’ 

The Washington echool buildiog in Lamar was 
destroyed Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 265, by fire, 
Fortunately all the pupile and teachers escaped 
without serious injary. Immediate steps will be 
taken to rebuild. 

The following questions or subjects will bo dis- 
cussed at the next meeting of the principals of 
Kansas City, Feb. 17: 

1, How far is a principal justified in bringing» 
teacher and refractory pupil to a mataal reconcili- 
ation by the use of honest and straightforward 
methods? When, if ever, by deception ? 

2. What means of causing dissatisfied patrons 
and teachers to adjast their differences may a 
principal legitimately employ, and to what extent 
should he exercise his authority in euch cases ? 

8. How much do the drees, manners, and per- 
sonal habits of a principal affect the respect and 
confidence of the patrons? How much ie a prin- 


THE range covered by the STODDARD Ant 
SERIES embraces the whole world, and a complete 
series will give the possessor faithful illastrations 


of all that is interesting and wonderfal on the 
globe. All the famous cities, all the noted scenes, 


all the grand old ruing, all the wonderful bridge, 
all the great works of art, either from the braeh 
or the chisel, to be fourd in the world, are here por- 
trayed with a filelity only to be secured by the aid 
of photography. 
page 93. 


For further particulars ove 


and popular list the 


already largely and acceptably in use, 


PHYSIOLOGY and HEALTH --- 


PHYSIOLOGY and HEALTH --- 
For Intermediate 


Our LATEst ADDITION. 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO. have added to their extensive 


UNION SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH, 


and comprising the following books: 


Number One, 


For Primary Classes --- 96 pages ; price, 24 cts. 


Number Two, 


Classes --- 134 pages; price, 30 cts. 


PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE --- Number Three, 
For Advanced Classes --- 208 pages ; price, 50 cts. 


The series sets forth the leading facts of Physiology and their application to the laws of health in 4 


Longfellow’s EVANGELINE (Riverside Literature Series, No. 1); 


Whittier’s SNOW- BOUND, AMONG THE HILLS, an 
(Riverside Literature Series, Nv. 4) ; 


Lowell’s VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, AND OTHER PIECES (Riverside Lit- 
erature Series, Nv. 30). 


Price in one volume, 16mo, linen covers - - - - 50 cents, net. 


Ie A descriptive Circular, giving the Table of Contents of each 
Riverside Series, will be sent to any address on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Company are the onl i i 
, y authorized publishers of the 
LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, LOWELL, HOLMES, EMERSON, and All editions 
which lack the imprint or authorization of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are issued without 
the consent and contrary to the wishes of the authors or their heirs. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


to 


of the seventy-three numbers of the 


28 Laxeside Bldg., Cuicaco. 


clear, interesting style; and its adaptation of the matter in scope and character to the various grades of 
primary, intermediate and advanced schools is admirably and consistently carried out. In accordance 
with the requirements of recent legislation, due prominence is given throughout each book to the nature 
and effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics. The Series has the fullest endorsement of the Departme! 
of Scientific Instruction of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 


Among other leading publications of E. H. Butter & Oo. are the following * 


Butler’s Geographies, 
Warren’s Geographies, 
Mitchell’s Geographies, 
Monroe’s New Readers, 
Butler’s Series of Readers, 
Mitchell’s Wall Maps, 

Butler’s Histories, 


Berard’s Histories, 

Goodrich’s Histories, 

New American Spellers, 

Monroe’s Spellers, 

Monroe’s & Butler’s Read- 
ing Charts, 

Bingham’s Grammars, 


Greene’s Grammars, 

Smith’s Grammars, 

Business Standard Copy” 
Books. 

Butler’s Copy-Books, 

Parker’s Arithmetic®! 
Charts, etc., etc. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


PUBLISHERS, 


tod 
sui Recitations | TWO 
Societies, Churches, etc, Samples FEIE year’s subscription free. 
GARRETT & (mos, 1885) N.B. PUBLISHING 00., 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 
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respect and confidence the people in his district have 
io him ? 

a Upon what line of action must a principal 
work with bis teachers, pupils, and patrons in 
order to have the moral support standard of all 
three eo a8 to bring his school to the highest pos- 
sible etandard of excellence ? 

5. State clearly the difference between suggest- 
ing and dictating to a teacher what she ought to 
do, and what she ought not to do in teaching or 
management, and how should each be done so as 
to retain the reepect aud confidence of the teacher. 

The discussion on each question or subject will 
be introduced in a ten-minute speech or paper. 
After the topics have all been presented, a general 
discassion will follow. Please be prepared on 
each point. 


MISSISSIPPI, 


The biennial report of Hon. J. R, Preston, state 
superintendent of public education, is being very 
generally complimented for its completeness. It 
makes a compactly printed volume of six hundred 
pages, and exhibits, in a clear and methodical 
manner, every phase of the educational work in 
Mississippi. About one third of the volume is de. 
voted to statistical tables, compiled by Mr. Preston 
from the data furnished him by county superin- 
tendents and othere. These tables relate to enroll- 
ment, average attendance, salaries paid, receipts 
and expenditures, etc., in the counties and in sep- 
arate districts. The narrative reports of county 
superintendents, of the conductors of county inati- 
tates, the principals of high schools and colleges, 
separate school districts, and of the atate institu- 
tions, are all very complete and interesting, and 
display a degree of zealous codperation with the 
executive head of the work. 


NEW YORK. 


The teachers of Utica—George Griffith, super- 
intendent—have had a class in educational psy- 
chology with an average attendance of more than 
one hundred, They also have a cless in methods 
of teaching with an average of more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five. 


OHIO, 


Dr. E. E. White, now of Colambus, has entered 
the insti ute field in earnest and is the most sought 
aud best paid, probabl,, of any man in educational 
work. His experience, scholarship, practical 
sense, and personal qualifications make him and 
his work eminently popular and professionally de- 
sirable. He hae spoken much in this estate, in 
Pennsylvania, and in the South. Dr. White has 
also prepared during the year a work on echool 
management, which will soon appear, and prom- 
ises to be the great work of his life. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE 


The annual dinner of the Bowdoin Alumni As. 
rosiation was held at the Preble House, Portland, 
Jan. 26. These officers were elected: President— 
Joseph W. Symonds; Vice Presidents—Charles 
¥F. Libbev, A. F. Moulton, G. A. Thomas, and 
Clarence Hale; Treasurer—Frank S Waterhouse; 
Secretary—F. C. Paxson; Executive Committee — 
Virgil C, Wilson, Levi Turner, Jr., George F. 
McQa‘llan; Dinner Committee—Eben W. Free- 
mao, © L. Hutehinson. C. A. Baker} Orator— 
S Clifford Belcher; Poet—Joseph A. Lock; 
Toastmaster—Clarence W. Peabody. The anni- 
versary oration was by Mr. Levi Turner, Jr., and 
the poem by Colonel Bradbury. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Monday evening, Jan. 22, President Hyde of 
Bowdoin College delivered the second lecture of 
the teacher’s course in the Manchester Opera 
House. His sutject was, “The Daty of the 
School to Society,’’ and it was ably handled, 

Friday evening, Jan. 26, the fifteenth annual 
elocutionary contest for the Clarke prizes took 
place in the opera bouse of Manchester, Six 
grammar schools and the high school took part. 
‘There were fourteen contestants and seven prizes, 
The first prize went to the Franklin Street School, 
the second to the Varney School, the third and 
fourth to the Halleville, the fifth to the High 
School, the sixth to the Ash Street, and the 
seventh to the Webster Street. The judge was 
Prof. J. J. Hayes of Harvard University. 

A teacher's institute for Hilleborough County 


ARE you saving your coupons for the SToD- 


DARD ART SERIES? If not, begin at once and | 


cut them out each week as they appear. 

All who have seem the first parts are delighted 
with them, 

It is @ chance of a lifetime to get so much of 
real value for almost nothing. 


cipal’s power in the community measured by the | was held at the McGaw Institute, Reed’s Ferry, 


| 
a man in scholarship, sound jadgment, and char- 


by State Superintendent Gowing, Jan, 26. The| acter 


kers were Prin. E. E. French of the McGaw 


spea 
Institute; Chas. W. Morey, principal of High- 


land School, Lowell; Prin. Sylvester Brown of 
the Martin School, Boston; Mies L. P. Shepard, 
principal of the Nashua Training School; Albert 
Somes. principal of Manchester High School, and 
Rev. Frank L. Phalen of Concord. 

The Manchester schools are beginning to deco- 
rate their rooms in the manner of the movemint 
started by Mr. Ross Turner. Halleville School 
has led off with a cast after Luca della Robbia. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Two Saturday conferences of high school 
teachers, under the direction of the State Board of 
Education, ara held in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston 
University, as follows; Satarday. Feb. 3 ‘‘ Latin: 
Method of Teachiog it,’’? by Frank W Smith, 
Weatfisld Normal; Saturday, Feb. 17, Paper on 
the ‘' Historical S de of Elementary Mathematics,’ 
by Miss Mary Trambull. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Commissioner Stockwell has arranged for a 
course of free lect ures on the ‘‘ Physical Geography 
of Rhode Island,’’ to be given by Prof. Wm. M. 
Davie of Harvard University. The next lecture 
comes Feb. 9, at the Providence Manual Training 
High School. 

Superintendent Baker of Newport is houored 
with a re-election at a salary of $3 000. 

Superintendent Draper of Lincoln suggeste 
plans to open a special school for the work certi- 
ficate pupils in connection with the training school, 
this securing for them, by means of the young 
ladies in training, that individual aid and attention 
so much needed, but quite impracticable in the 
graded schools. 

The Cranston school committee have directed 
Superintendent Briggs to prepare an examination 
for teachers of all grades below the high school. 
The examination is to be given before Jane, and 
the resulta will probably have an inflaence upon 
the reappointments for next year. 

The normal school closed a successfal term the 
16th inet., holding the usual semi annual reunion 
in the evening. The school is very prosperous 
under Professor Wilson’s management, constantly 
growing in numbers and i: flaence. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Supt. Everett C. Willard of Stamford is taking 
precautions to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases among school children by sending to the 


‘principale and teachers circulars containing tran- 
‘ecripte of such rules and regulations pertaining to 


schools ae are prescribed by the healih officer 
under the new law. 

Staples High School of Westport celebrated 
Founder’s Day the last of January. The bene- 
factor, Horace Staples, Eeq., is ninety-two years 
old. The following have been the principals: 
Prof. James H. Tufte of Chicago University ; Prof. 
Wilbur Cross, Yale University; Thos. C. Stearns, 
professor in the Greek department, Yale Univer- 
sity; H. S. Piatt, formerly principal of Meriden 
High School, 

Dr. Eogene Bouton, ex-superintendent of the 
Bridgeport echools has been called to thesuper- 
intendency of the Pittefield (Mass.,)echoole. This 
city is to be congratulated in securing so all-round 


Easily Taken Up 


Cod Liver Oil asit 
appears in Scott’s 
Emulsion is easily 
taken up by the 
system. In no 
other form can so 
much fat-food be 
assimilated with- 
out injury to the 
organs of digestion. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites has come to be an article 
of every-day use, a prompt and 
infallible cure for Colds, Coughs, 
Throat troubles, and a positive 
builder of flesh. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. druggists, 


In the high grade school at Lakeville special 
work in literature and drawing is being given 
with very good success. Roman bhietory is taught 
through the literature with a decided interest on 
the part of all. 

Robert N. Coovin, Yale ’87, assumes charge of 
the freshman German department. Professors E. 
H. Dana and Tracy Peck of Yale hava been 
granted leave of absence for a vacation in Europe. 
Dr. Henry Vandyke of New York cannot accapt 
the Lyman Beecher lectoreship in the Theological 
School. His successor has not yet been decided 


upon, 

Miss Margaret R. Fitzpatrick has been appointed 
to the South Brooklyn School. 

Mr. Harmon B. Niver is giving excellent eatis- 
faction in his position of principal of the Green- 
ville echoole. 

Mies Beard of New Haven succeeds Mises Kemp 
in the kindergarten at Norwich Free Academy. 

Mieses Yost and Echeridge are teachers in the 
Center School, Hanover. 

Prof. E. B. Clapp of the Greek department at 
Yale has accepted a call to the University of Cali- 
fornia. He will be succeeded by the Rev. Dr. C. 
L Ketobell. 

Mies Hattie Smith is teaching in South Man- 
chester. 

Daring the illness of Mies Payne of the Stirling 
Street School, Bridgeport, Miss Nellie Cullinan 
has been in charge, with excellent results. 


town, have decided by a very close vote not to 
wear caps and gowns this year. 


[Fur additional Intelligence see page 95. | 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (DEPARTMENT OF 8UPTS.) 


The annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Edncational Asso- 
| ciation will be held at Richmond, Va., February 
20.h to 22d inclusive, 1894. Thelines from Boston 
aod southern New England will sell tickets via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to all persons who wish 
to attend this meeting at one full fare going, and 
one third fare returning. The only through cars 
to Richmond ron over the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
leaving New York at 9 30 a. m., 11 00 a m., 12 10 
noon, and 830 p. m., reaching Richmond at 7.15 
p.m., 929 p. m., 11.20 p. m., ard 8 05 a.m., re- 
spectively. Those not wishing to pass through 
New York may take either the through day or the 
throngh night train from Bosten to Washington 
and change at that point for Richmond. Both 
these trains run over the Shore Line route and 
Pennsylvania Railroad without change, the day 
train leaving Boston at 9 a.m., and reaching 
Washington at 9.45 p. m.; the night train leaving 
Boston at 7.30 p. m., and reaching Washington at 


1042 a.m. For full information as to tickete 
sleeping car accommodation. time tables, etc., ca! 
on or address Geo. M. Roberts. Pennsylvania 


The senior class at Wesleyan University, Middle- Railroad, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION 


ing and graphic description from his pen. 
These Photographs 
Special 


ward the parts directly to the subscribers. 


your name and address in full. 


will be under no obligation to take any other 
If you do not wish to send for each part 


THE OFFER 


with the number on your coupon. (The first 
Don’t fail to start in with the first part, 


Cut this out and send 


the receipt of the order and the delivery of the part is unavoidable. 


If you have friends who do not take the Journal, 
call their attention to this opportunity. 
months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


The JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


PROMISES TO BE 


A WONDEREUL SUCCESS, 


Fudging by the orders already received for the first parts. 


A five 


consists of beautiful views which have been 


selected by JoHN L. STODDARD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest- 
The photographs are contained in sixteen port- 
folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 

g@> Parts I. To 1V. ARE NOW READY. 


are Object Lessons 


Your children, by studying them, will obtain A WIDER KNOWLEDGE and A CLEARER CON- 
CEPTION of the famous cities of the world than they could get in any other way. 


Notice. 


Remember that all mail orders are sent by us to the publishers in Chicago, who for- 


Consequently a delay of a few days between 
Be careful to give 


As this is practically a distribution at cost for the benefit of our readers, we cannot 
send through agents or in any way except as specified in this announcement. 
Remember that for 10 CENTS AND ONE COUPON you can get any part you desire, and 


part. 
separately, you can send for several parts at 


one time, inclosing a coupon and Io cents for each part ordered. 


EX PLAINE!D). 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out ‘and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five twocent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


coupon appeared in the JOURNAL of Jan. 18.) 
and then keep in line for those that follow. 


When you have the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album ever 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK. 


it to us with 10 cents. 


Send me Part Na, 


| Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Maas, 


MATTER WHAT GRADE 


You are in, you will want The Peabody Memorial Number of The Kindergarten News. It contains a fine portrait of 
~ Etxizasetu P. Peasopy from a photograph furnished by her nephew, Benjamin Pitman Mann of Washington, D.C., with a bio- 


graphical sketch by Miss Mary J. 


Garland of Boston. 


Much space is devoted to other contributions regarding Miss Peabody, and there 


c additional features, including an article on “ The Kindergarten for the Blind” at Jamaica Plain, by Miss Emilie Poulsson, which 


Nake the magazine richly worth the price that we ask for it. 


\/vet away, no matter how many requests we have for sample copies. | 
Firty Cents A YEAR pays for 7he Kindergarten News. 


shall send some other number. 


The more of these the better; 


That price is five cents a copy, and ¢his February number will not be 


the only difference being that we 


Can you afford to be without it? 


Have you seen The Bradley Color Top? It is making a sensation in educational circles. Samples for 6 cents (three stamps). 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Sr Recent 


i ublications. 


Title. Author. Publisher ° Price. 
Writings and Correspondence of Thomas Jefferson. Ford GP Putnam 8 Sons, N Yy oe 
Old Court Life of France. > Eliiot 

bh 1 of American rature. . 

of Poetics. Gummere Ginn & Co, Boston 1 10 
Old English Ballads. ‘ Gummere bid 
Celestial Onjects for Common Telescopes. Webb Longmans, Green & Co, N 1 
Michel Strog ff. . e Verne Henry Holt Co, NY 
Ships that + ass in the Night. é ° ° Harraden G P Putpam 8 Sops 2 
Action in Art. ‘ Reard Cassell Pub Co., N 20 
Sketches of George Washington . P Baker JB Lippinects Co, Phila 2 00 
Lous XI. e Kve University Press Cambridgo 50 
Two German Giants Lord Fords, Howard & Hulbert, NY 1 00 
The Philosopby of Teaching. ° , ° Tompkins Moore & Langer, Ind 1 4 
The Diseases of Personality. Ribot Open Court Pub. Co, 
ASymphony of the Spirit, ° Merriam Hougl:ton, Mifflin & Co, oston 0 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. — 


HARPER & BrotuERs, Franklin equare, New 
York, publish The Foundations of Rhetoric, by 
Adams Sherman Hill, of Harvard University, 


which has already been adopted by a number of 


the leading secondary echools in the country, as 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for February has a wide range of 
subjects. On Sociology are two important articles 
on the great problem of poverty. ‘‘ Relief for the 
Unemployed,” by Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell ; 
** The Personal Problem of Charity,’’ by the Rev. 
De. Lyman Abbott; ‘‘ International Politics and 


well as by many universities and colleges, as will Diplomacy,” acarefal review of the Hawaiian con- 


be seen from the list given below : 

Boston 
(N. Y.), Poiladelpbia (Pa.), Newark (N. J.), 
Springfield (Mass.), Fall River (Mase), Salem 
(Mass.), Harrisburg (Pa), Galveston (Tex.), 
Brattleboro, (Vt.), Wiikeebarre (Pa.), Phillipe 
Exeter Academy, Phillips Andover Academy, 
Lawrenceville (N. J ) School, Hotchkiss School) 
(Lakeville, Conn.), Cambridge (Mass.) School for 
Girls, Norwich(Conn.) Free Academy, Chauncey 
Hall School (Bos'on, Mass.). St. Paul’s School 
(Concord, N. H_ ). Renaselaer Polytechnic Institate 
Troy, N. Y.,), University of Cincinnati, Karsae 
State Normal School (Emporia. Kanse.), Missouri 
State University, Peekskill (N Y.) Military Acad- 
emy, Baker University (Baldwin, Kans ), Penn- 
sylvania College (Gettysburg, Pa.), Peabody Nor- 
mal College (Nashville, (Tenn.), Cathedral School 
of St. Panl (Garden Citv, L. I.), Barlington (Ia) 
Uni., Louisiana State (Baton Rouge (La.), 
Ohio Military Institute (Cincinnati, O.), New 
Hampshire College, Houston College (Erin, Tenn. ), 
Englewood (N. J.) Collegiate School, Darbam 
(N. H.) High School, Salida (Colo.) High School, 
Eureka Springs (Ark.) High School, Milsaps Col- 
lege (Jackson, Mive.), Meadville (Pa.) High 
School, Robbins School (Norfolk, Conn.), Friends 
Select School (Philadelphia, Pa ), Barnard School 
(St. Paul. Minn.), Flashing (N. Y ) High School, 
Wake Forest (N. C.) College, Brockport (N. Y.) 
Normal School, Bay View (Mich.) Normal School, 
Dodge City (Kans.) High School, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Yale University. and many other leading 
institatious. 

The price of The Foundations of Rhetoric is 
$1.00, but a copy will be sent for examination, 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of 80 cents. 


QurEN & Co., INCORPORATED, Phils- 
delphia, have brought out an excellent series of 
moderate-priced instruments for experimental 
laboratory work in electrical measurements. 
This apparatus is well adapted to the require- 
ments of High School or Elementary College 
practice, and has been supplied, already, to 
many prominent institutions throughout the 
country. 

No progressive school can afford to slight this 
very important branch oa physics, which re- 
ceives increased attention each year, and all 
Science teachers, whether prospective buyers or 
not, should write to Queen & Co. for illustrated 
catalogue I-70, which contains fnll information 
as to their specialties in such instruments. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and © Hire, and stop 


eS UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Can- 
OL. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Kestaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
atages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Teacher :Now, Jimmie, can you tell me which 
of the birds that are found on the shores of the 
lakes and ponds has the longest bill? Jimmie: 
The ics man.— Chicago Tribune. 


For the relief and cure of a cold in the head 
there is more potency in Ely’s Cream Balm than 
in anything !se it ie possible fo prescribe. This 
fo gpa has for years past been making a 

rilliant success as a remedy for cold in the head, 
catarrh, and hay fever. Used in the initial stages 
of these complaints Cream Balm prevents any seri- 
ous development of symptoms, while almost num- 
berless cases are on record of radical cares of 
chronic catarrh and hay fever after all other treat- 
ments have proved of no avail. 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers it is sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but wiil 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 


Please send remittances by draft, postal|and school superintendent, contributes to the' 


troversy, by the historian, Mr. James Schouler; 


(Mass.), Cambridge (Mass.), Brooklyn|a review of the Wilson bill, by Albert Clarke, 


Secretary of the Home Market Club of Boston, 
who calls it ‘‘The Wilson Tariff for a Deficit 
Only’’; ‘‘The Gold Basis Fixed by Commerce 
by Edward Atkinson; an article on liter- 
ary products in ‘* [he Victoria Era,’’ by Frederic 
Hamilton; ‘'(‘ommerce on Nicaraugua Canal,’ 
by Mr. Courtenay DeKalb; ‘‘A Calendar of Great 
Americans,’ by the historian, Prof. Woodrow 
Wilson; ‘‘ Ghild-Study, a New Department of 
Education,’’ by Oscar Chrisman, Fellow in Peda- 
gogy, Clark University; ‘‘A Bootless Wrangle 
About Religion in the Schools,’’ by Prof. J. H. 
Hyslop; ‘*To Rob Consumption of its Terrors,’’ 
by Dr. H. M. Biggs; ‘‘ Tne Prodaction of Gold: 
Is the Sapply Sofficient,’”’ by J. Fraenkell ; 
and ‘‘ Incomes of the Professional Classes in Eag- 
land,’”’ by Price Collier, contrasts the incomes of 
the same classes in the United States. The 
Foruni’s success is evidence that the greater part 
of the reading public in America desire “ solid’ 
reading, which of co» rse is by no means synonymous 
with dall reading; for the aim of The Forum is to 
make important discuseions as interesting as the 
lighter matters of entertainment. Pcice reduced 
to $3. 00 ayear. New York: The Forum Pab, Co. 


—A prominent feature of the midwinter Century 
is in its fiction. In Mark Twain’s novel of 
‘*Podd’nhead Wilson is an interview between 
Tom, the reputed white boy, and his mother Rox- 
ana, the negress. There is the first part of a four- 
part story by Mary Hallock Foote, entitled ‘‘Cwar 
d’Alene.’ ‘‘A Romance of the Faith,’’ by Her- 
bert D. Ward, the scene is laid in Ur of the Chal- 
dees, the hero being Abraham, Father of the 
Jews. The Guests of Mrs. Timms,’’ by Sarah 
O. Jewett, a quiet study of New England rural 
life. “Mr. Eoenezer Bull’s Inveetment,’”’ by Col. 
Richard Malcolm Johnston. Mr. George Wharton 
E twards contributes a short sketch entitled P’ tir 
Matinic’ Monotones.’’ In the group of posthu- 
mous papers by James Russell Lowell there is a 
short and charming essay on Criticieom and Cul- 
ture. There are two portraits of Washington, sub- 
s antial additions to the pictoral biography of the 
first President. The Lincoln material consists of 
an essay by the Rev. John Coleman Adams on 
** Lincoln’s Place in History,’’ and the true story 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address,’ by John G, 
Nicolay, his private secretary. Major W. H. Lam. 
bert deals with ‘‘Lincoln as wn Advocate.’’| 
Among the cuntributions relating to art are: 
Cole’s notes on Nicolaas Maes in the series on the 
Old Dutch Musters. Two articles of a unique sort 
are ‘‘The American Tramp at Home,’’ by Josiah 
Fiynt, and a paper on ‘‘Iadian Music,’’ by Prof. 
John C, Fenimore of Milwaukee. A contribution 
from the late Gen. D. H. Hills describes ‘* Lhe 
Real Stonewall Jackson,’’ and an interesting arti- 
cle on Nikola Tesla, the Servian-American elec- 
trician, by T. Commerford Martin, accompanied 
bya portrait. *' Hunting with the Chetah,’’ is on 
article on sport in India, by C. Fontainé Nott. 
A group of *‘ Irish Songs,’’ by Jennie KE. T. Dowe, 
illustrated by Francis Day, and other poems by 
Henry Tyrreil, Stuart Sterne, Ella Wheeler Wii- 
cox, Edgar Fawcett, and R. W. Gilder. An arti- 
cle by Washington Gladden relates to ‘‘ The Myth 
of Land-Bill Allen. Editorial articles are on 
* The Rights of ‘ Unknown Authors,’ ’’ on ‘‘Anti- 
Spoils League ’’—a New National Movement; and 
on Manicipal Reform. 
an article by Walter Camp on ** The Carrent Criti- 
cism of Football,’’ and a paper on Palmistty,’’ by 
the Rev. Dr. J. M. Backiey. Price; $4.00 a year; 
single copy, 


— Scribner's Magazine for Febraary opens with’ 
@ very chirming study of Edward Burne-Jones, by 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, the distinguished English 
critic. Twenty uf Mr. Burne-Jones’s most strik- 


ing designs and pictures are reproduced. A npm- 
ber of sketches are here reproduced for the first 
time, and the whole series, with the accompanying 
text, gives an interpret.tion of the exquisite quality 
of this imaginative artist. Geo. W. Cable contin- 
ues his story of “ Joh Marsh, Southerner,’? beguu 
in January number. Mrs, James T. ¢iela’s poem 
will be read by thousands, as it takes its title and 
epirit from the last words written by Phillips 
Brooks. ‘‘ There is No O:her Lite but the Kter- 
nal.’”’ James Baldwin, for many years a teacher | 


or order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ors, New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


-Master.’’ Some of our readers may see 


** Open Letters ’’ contain |" 


cts. New York: the Century Co. |. 


illastrations of the types of the schoolmaster of 
their early years. Artist Frost has given them to 
us in @ quaint series «f portraits. ‘‘Mr. Lowell 
on Art-l’rinciples”’ is a paper by Ferris Lockwood. 
W. A. Siiles aniquely describes the ‘* Orchids,”’ 
and his search for them in the tropics. The other 
articles are: ‘‘A Night Song,’’ by Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy; ‘‘D ep as First Love,’ by Mary 
Tappan Wright; ‘‘ The Glass, by M. L. van 
Vorst; The Sea Island Hurricanee—The De- 
vastation,’’ by Joel Chand er Harris; “A Lady of 
tha Line,’’ by George I. Patoam The P-int of 
View. —"‘An Uaservalaed Heritage,’’ Monu- 
mental Trousers,’’ Platonic Frier dships,’’ “As- 
imi'atirg Immigration. Oa Piratical Seas—A 
Merchant’s Voysge to the West Iadies in 1805,’ 
by Peter A. Grotjan; introductory notes by Alfred 
A. Wheeler. ‘“:he Prayer of the Humble,” 
painted by Jean Ger ffroy, by Philip G. Hamerton ; 
with full-page illustration (frontispiece) and por- 
trait of Groffrovy. ‘‘An Unsigaed Portrait,’”’ by 
Robert Howard Raasell. Price, $300 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles Sorib- 
per’s Sons. 


—St. Nicholas for February is good to read 
through and through and to keep ss well. Bran- 
der Matthews, in bis paper upon American men of 
letters, takes up Benjamin Franklin’s Career. 
Dr. Eastman’s stories of Sioux life deals this month 
with his young companion’s, games and sport-. 
Mrs. Collins, of the dead-letter office, deecribes 
the confa:ed addresses that make up the puzzles 
solved by the bright brains Uncle Sam has in his 
service. In this Febrnary r umber we find a clever 
poem by Helen G:ay Cone; a pretty, versified 
conceit by Mary Bradley; a humorous picture by 
F. S. Chareh—which is irresistibly funny; a ver- 
sified joke by Amelia Barr; a rhythmical r-flac- 
tion by J. E, McCann; a metrical melody by Mal- 
colm Donglas; a Yankee-notion jingle by Lee 
Carter, and a moral ballad by Janet Robertson. 
And we must mention Kate Hamulton’s story, “A 
Skater’s Stratsgem,’’ which ranks high in the list 
on the scale of excellence. 


—The publishers of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
issue @ most attractive midwinter number. Wil- 
liam Dean Howells continues his literary biography 
under the title of ‘‘ My Literary Passions.’”’ The 
better appreciation by the husband of the wife’s 
devotion is advocated by Edward Bok, and the 
Rev. T. DeWitt Talmege is eloquent on the eub- 
ject of aged women who are sometimes overlooked 
in the home. This valentine month is : elebrated 
by a description of “A Dainty Valentine Dinner,’’ 
by Mrs. Burton Kingsland, and the ‘‘ Social Side 
of Life’’ is represented by suggestions for the 
feast and modest home entertainments. Palmer 
Cox gives a page of his inimitable ‘‘ Brownies.’’ 
Sketches, with portraits, are given of the daughter 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley, General Grant’s eldest 
granddaughter, the daughter of “ Mrs, Alexander 
and Doctor Talmage’s eldest daughter. Mrs, 
Mallon’é pages, ‘‘ Black Costumes of To-day,” 
and the ‘‘Art of Dressing for Business,”’ are char- 
minglyillastrated. A particularly valuable article 


is that by Elisabeth Robinson Scovil on ‘‘C.re in| Bos 


THE WAY THEY'RE PUT up 
in sealed glass v is enough in 
itself to recommend Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Pellets. It keeps them a). 
ways fresh and reliable. You can’t 
be sure of the big, old-fashioned pilis 
in wooden or pasteboard boxes, 

But these little Pellets are better 
at every point. By their tonic or 
strengthening effect on the lining 
membranes of the intestines, they 
increase the natural action of the 
bowels, and permanently cure Jaun- 
dice, Biliousness, Dizziness, Sour 
Stomach, Indigestion, and conse- 
quent stupor or drowsiness. 

There’s no disturbance, no reac. 
tion afterward, and their help lasts. 

One tiny granule is a gentle laxa- 
tive; three are cathartic. 

They’re the smallest in size, the 
easiest to take, and the easiest ip 
the way they act. They're the 
cheapest, too, for they’re guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction, or your 
money is returned. 

Nothing else can be ‘“ just as 
good.” icky dealers oars have 
things to urge upon you which are 
better for them tO sell, but bad for 
you to buy. 


Infectuous Diseases.”’ Published by The Cartis 
Publishing C »mpany of Philadelphia for ten cents 
per number and $1 00 per year. 


— The February issue of The Treasury of Reli- 
gious Thought is worthy of a commanding position 
among the religious magazines. Its table o. con- 
tents is well filled with matter, excellent, varied, 
and adapted to all the readers for whom the 7yeas- 
ury is prepared. Rov. A. Richter, the talented 
Lutheran pastor of St. Matthews Charch, Hobo. 
ken, N. J. is given the first place in portrait. ser- 
mon. view of church, and sketch of life. © her 
sermons are by Drs. Lynd, S. T. Graham. A. T. 
Pierson, and M. A. Casey. Leading Thoughts 
of Sermons are by Dr. Maclaren, Dr. Dowling, 
and Dr. Bridgman. Dr. Moment explains the §, 


'S. Lessons. The editorials give excellent hints to 
|preachere. There are also Thoughts on Family 


Life, on Secular issues, on Chrietian Progres:, and 
many other topics. Yearly, $2.00. E. B. Treat, 
Pablishers, New York. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Atlantic Monthly for February; terms, $4 00a 
year. Boston: peg Mifflin & Co. 

The Catholic World for February; terms, $3.00 4 
year. New York. 
The Eclectic for February; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E R. Pelton. 

The Forum for February; terms, $300 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pub Co. 

Romance for February; terms, $2.50a year. New 
York: Romance Pub. Uo. 

Outing for February; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: 239 Fifth Avenue, 

The American Naturalist for January; terms, $48 
year. Philadeiphia: Edwards & Docker Co. 

‘the Homiletic Review tor February; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York: Funk & Wagnallis Co. 

he Writer for January; terms, $iayear. Boston. 

The Treasury of celigious Thought for February; 
terms, $2.50 a year. New York: i. B Treat 

Babyland for February ; terms, 50 cents a year. 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. 


The Outerowth of Actual 


Do You Teach Geography ” 


IF SO, HERE’S THE BOOK YOU WANT. 


You have long needed it. You may. or may not, have been conscious of the need, but when |you read the 
apnouncement you will et once be prompted to acknowledge that it is just what you want and must have. 


Will be Welcomed by Every Teacher. 
Prepared by an Author of World-Wide Reputation. 


Experience in Teaching Geography. 


ciples of the science. 


that may be assigned every day in the y-ar. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SPICE, 


By ELIZA H. MORTON, author of the “ Potter Geographies,” Ete. 


A Compilation of Brief Descriptions of Natural Carlosities, Interesting Notes of Art and Illustrative Item* 


Bits of authentic information of an attractive nature have been likened by instructors in Geography to SPICE 
ira PUDDING, and itis certain that material of this kind, judiciously used, always adds interest to # recitation 
and is of great yalue, although strictly speaking it may have but little,if any, connection with the great pri?’ 


Most of the teachers in our public schoole nave bat little time to search in libraries or in books they may have 
at home for brief descriptions of the GREAT WONDER FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE GARDENS oF 
THE WORLD, hence a book giving tried, tested and reliable material of this kind must be welcome. 

Children naturally take pleasure in the marvelous,and the wonders of earth, sea and air appeal to their cur! 
osity and may be used as powerful agents to awaken mind, to open new worlds of thought, to vary the monotony 
of school exercises an | to make Geography one of the moat delightful of school studies. 

This book does not contain a repetition of the facts commouly stated in all geographies Descriptions of we!! 
known natural curiosities have not been included, because the aim has been to provide SPICE THAT HAS not 
LOST ITS FLAVOR. The items are gathered trom all portions of the globe and are intended to illustrate less0"* 


The book is tastefully printed and bound, and will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
75 cents, 


MARCH BROTHERS, 48 Mulberry St. East, Lebanon, 0. 


‘* Men’s Ocoupations’’ series an article on ‘‘ The | 
School 


& 00. 
SCHOOL 3 East 14th 8t., 
NEW YORE. 
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points of the meesage, discussed and illustrated 

them by freehand drawings on the blackboard. 
ha of the maids for studying civics and 
olitical econom 

omy, which is pursued in the bigh 

There is a state law by which avy estate left by} Mise Jennie L. Patterson of a Long Island vil- 
one who bas no direct heirs, near akio, leaviog no lege rebelled when ehe was ordered to build fires 
will, shall revert tothe state. This willess, heir- and sweep out the schoolhouse and sift the ashes: 
lesa estate goes to theschool fund. Sach anestate, | aud she was replaced by the danghter of the trus- 
amounting to $4 000,000, has recently been left| tee wh issued the mandate. Miss Patterson per- 
under conditions that will add this handsome sum | sisted that she had engaged to teach, not to do a 
to the schcol fand. janitor’s work. Now the case is on appeal to the 

atate department, and the decision will be watched 
with interest by country school teachers every- 
where. 

Rey. Dr. Andrew V. Raymond of Albany has 
been elected president of Union College, to suc- 
ceed President Webster, whose resignation, be- 
cause of ill health, was presented a year ago. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The Board of Education of Jersey City have 
abolished reviews aud written. examina‘ions for 
promotion, also the daily marking system. An 
estimate will be made each week by teachers of 
the value of by pupil, to ex- 
: f preesed on a 6 from 6 to 10. Papils will be 
_ The Board of Directors of the Teachers and/ promoted on recommendation of the teacher. 
Young People’s Reading Circles presented a very| Pupils not promoted may have recourse to exam- 
iateresting report_to the State Teachers’ Associa- | ination. 


COLORADO. 


Mr. Fred Dick, formerly state superintendent 
of schools, bas opened ia Denver a “School for 
‘Teachers.’ Professor Dick claime for bis school 
that it is adapted to graduates of high schools who 
wish to teach, to teachers of limited experience, to 
persons who desire to review certain branches of 
study, to persons of limited fixancial means, to 
kindergarten teachers who desire to prepare for 
the advanced work required by the laws of Color- 
ado, and to persone who desire to fit themselves 
for kindergarten work. 


INDIANA. 


mitted by the Teachers pg Circle and the 

ircle. 11,91 more nor an any 
Circle he Teachers e has pow 6 schools 


ac'ive members, and more than 125 000 children 
are reading the books in Young People’s Circle. 
It is esf3 to say that no other state can make so 
creditable a showing in reading circle work. The 
nine years of active operation of the circle has 
proved its worth. Io no other nive years of our 
edacational history have the schools and the 
teachers made such rapid progress. Oar R:ading 
Circle exhibit at the World’s Fair attracted much 
attention. It is thought that the books for the 
Young People’s Circle which are now going into 
the district schools will pave the way for a new 
library law which will recogniz: the district instead 
of the township as the unit. 

State Superintendent Vorhees recently stated 
that there was a marked increase of interest in the 
schools of the atate over that of last year. The 
teachers generally are better equipped, ard the 
attendance islarger. There has aiso been a marked 
growth in school libraries, and the interest in the 
Young People’s Reading Circle is far greater than 
ever before. 

Batler University has abandoned all Bacea- 
laureate degrees except that of Bachelor of Arte. 
This places al! her courses on a par. This move- 
ment was begun among Indiana colleges in 1886 
by Iodiana University. 

By a recent action of the Board of Trustees the 
Law School of Da Pauw University will be dis- 
continued at the end of this year. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


Portland has made a hearty bid for the ninety- 
four meeting of the N.E. A. This is the first 
invitation in many years that the National bas re- 
ceived from New England. 

The newly remodeled high echool building at 
Portland, jast completed at a cost of about $80,- 
000, was dedicated recently, in the assembly hall 
of the new building. Addresses were made by 
Mayor Baxter, Hon. J. W. Symonds, Hon. M. P. 
Frank, Hon. C. F. Libby, Hon. W. P. Clifford, C. 
A. Strout, Ezq., and others. Music was furnished 
by a double quartet of high school pupils. The 
new building is finished throughout in hard wood, 
with slate blackboard, solid oak deske for pupils, 
and all the most modern appliances. It is heated 
by the fan system, which also furnishes perfect 
ventilation. The building will accommodate 650 
pupils. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston.—The schools are all to have a flower 
garden in the yards if it is feasible. ——There is 
to be a thorough crusade of schoolhouse repairing 
and grounds improving in order to give employ- 
ment to the out-of-work citizens. —— Mies Lucy H. 
Symonds, principal of the Warrenton Street Kin- 
dergarten, has resigned.——_ J. A. Frizzle bas been 
elected instructor in the Mechanics Arts High 
School. —— The kindergartens have had many 
changes by the transfers and resignations of the 
principals. ——It will read very ‘* queer’’ in the 
fature to see that in 1864 the school board elected 
Mr. Gilbert F. Ocdway as a special teacher, and 
‘*that hie salary be at the rate of $1U0 a year, 
said sum to be in fall for all expenses connected 
with the school except for books.’’ What smase- 
ment our children’s children will have at our ex- 
pense when the scientific-ceminary-method histo- 
rian gets into the archives! ——D«partmental in- 
struction is reported in the following orders: Or- 
dered, That departmental instruction in grammar 
schools be permitted; and that the principals of 
grammar echools be advised to organ ze, if practi- 
cable, the instruction in them departmeatally. 
Ordered, That the Committee on Examinations be 
authorized to select two or more grammar echools, 
into which, with the approval of the division com- 
mittees in charge, departmental instruction shall 
be introduced and tried, in whole or in part, duriog 
the school year 1894-95.——The achool board bas 
prohibited the dissection of animals in the public 
achool buildings of the city. 

Whitman has recently erected a new high 
school building coming $20,000. The dedi- 
catory exercisea consisted of an address by J. 
W. McDonald, formerly a principal of this school, 
now a member of the state board of education. 
Speeches were made by the committes, Revs. L 
B. Hatch, F. S. Hunnewell, and A. L. Gerrish, 
and Charles D. Nash and others. A fise musical 
program was given by the scholars under the 
direction of Miss 8. Jessie Merrill. The school 
oumbers 104 scholars Fred H. Nickerson is prin- 
cipal; Dadley G. Whitmarsh, sub-master; and 
Misses M. Augusta Gaffney and Ciara B. Bourne, 


ILLINOIS, 


The estimated value of school buildings and 
grounds in the state amounts to $27,833 249; value 
of Jibraries, $237,327: value of school apparatus, 
$466,388. The highest monthly wages paid to male 
teachers in Lilinois was $280 ; to male teachers,$250. 
The average monthly wages paid to male teachers, 
$55.55; to female teachers, $45 31. 


MISSOURI. 


The Board of Edacation of St. Joseph has ds- 
cided to submit ta the voters of the city a propo- 
sition to issue bonds to the amount of $200,000, 
for the purpose of erecting additional school build- 
ings. Many of the atroctures now occupied are 
quite inadequate to the needs. The growth of the 
city in recent years has so increased the echool 
population that many children cannot be admitted 
to the schools, because there is no room for them. 
ht Pe is also much in need of a new high gchool 

nilding. 

The new high school of Kansas City was ap- 
propriately dedicated recen'ly. Many teachers 
were present from the surrounding towns. St. 
Joseph’s School Board attended in a body, with 
Priv, C. E. Miller of the bigh echool. The new 
building is substantially bailt and well farnished 
for gooi work. ‘The structure cost $&5 000, and 
$15,000 was expended for furvishings and ap 
paratus. The school numbers nearly 1100 ech Jars. 
In the new buiiding the plan of a general assembly 
room has been abandoned, and several smaller 
rooms have been promised, holding about 200 
pupils each. There is an auditorium, or maio 
hall, however, which accommodates 2000, where 
the entire echool meets once a week. 

The St. Joseph High School has finished the 
first balf of one of the moet successfal years in its 
history, The enroliment has beeu 370, and would 
have been much larger, were the standard main- 
tained lower than it is. The work, under the 
leadership of Professor Miller, the principal, has 
been carried on vigorously‘and with enthusiasm by 
both teachers and scholars. 

Mr. Townsend Porter has been weighing child- 
ren by the thousand in the public schools of S:. 
Louie. He concludes that precocious children are 
heavier, and dull ones lighter, than the average 


assistants. 

There are 3,156 studentsin Harvard University 
It is the first year that the university has passed 
the 3,000 mark. But of these students only 1,656 
are in Harvard College. There are 1,500 men all 
told in the scientific, graduate, divinity, law, med- 
ical, dental, and veterinarys chools and in Bassey 
[nstitution. The 300 seudents of Radcliffe Col- 
lege are not counted in with the university stadents. 

Upon the last birthday of Benjamin Franklin 
(Jan. 17), Samuel F. McCleary, the treasurer of 


hil 
child of the same age, the ‘* Franklin paid — T. 
treasurer of the city of Boston, the sum o ” 
EW YORE. 300 48, for the purpose of the erection and eqaip- 


ment of the ‘' Franklin Trades School’’ in this 
city, as determined by the trustees under Frank- 
lin’s will. 

The Lynn Training School—Miss M. E. Cotting, 
principal—bas become a pronounced success. Miss 
Cottiog is a genius io the art of training and in- 
spiring teachers, and though there was little enthu- 
siasm and much skepticiem at first, the success has 
been such as to the highest endorsement 
from the board. 


Pratt Institute. —It has been decided that here- 
after in the high school on Wednesday morning, 
after devotional exercises, there shall be given 
five-minute talks on practical problems of every- 
day conduct, The first talk was on ‘ How 
Can We Refuse to Give Money on the Streets. and 
Retain Oar Sympathy and Interest in the Very 
of Governor Fiower’s mes- 

was ore the students at the high 
sehool, and the boys and girls tock up various 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


H OW A BOU T salaries this yearisa frequent question. We reply, unhesitatingly, that thus 
far we have seen no evidence of intention to cut down teachers’ salaries any- 


where. Ail applications to us for teachers have named the presen’ salary and in several cases the pessi- 
bility of increase for decidedly superior qualification has been distinetly stated. Wheat is selli: g lower 
than ever before in this country,— 25 cents a bushel below the cost of production; but that is largely be- 
cause speculators are monkeying with the SALA R | ES of teachers. and every year che teacher 
price. They cant monkey with the price who can prove his qualifications for 
superior work, is surer and surer of being in demand ataliberal salary. Discrimination is aiready preity 
firmly establis:ed. You don’t hear nowadays that Anybody can teach school.’ so it your Board talk 
about cutting your salary, write to us before you consent to a decrease. We T | E R 9 
don't believe it is going to be necessary tor any good teachers .. . ° H S Y A : 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


positions, more than half 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


within the last two years. 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


NEW HAND BOOK 
NOW READY. 
Introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools. and Families 
and FOR EICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
everv department of instruction; recommends gocd schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been s0 numerous as during the current year. 


{ This Bureau has no special ‘geedtime and harvest,” if we mean by seedtime a time of waiting for the } 
ye se to germinate and grow. New teachers are constantly registering and school: fficers are con 
stantly applying for well qualified teach: rs, at this office, vot only to fill aceidevtal vacancies, but for 
{ the spring an Autumn as well, Henes now is emphatically the time for all who seek positions or 
a ae to register. Prompt and careful attention to all cails for teachers, whether in person or by | 
etter. Our list of teachers is large. embracing many of the adblest and best in the profession, for every 
department of school from the kindergarten to the college. J 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREA Kegisters the Best Teachers. 


CHARGES NO AVUVANCE KEGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 
3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 09, 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., 32 Church 8t., | 120%, Poeeaes 181 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il Tvuronto, Canada. Los Angeles, Cal. | Portland, Ore. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
FRED DICK, Mor, 303 McPhee Puilding, DENVER, COLO 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SO0STON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. <e~ SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Uffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


0 YOU WANT TO TEACH? If 80, register in the 
ways cpentorpro | Teachers’ Go-operative Association of New England, 


always open for pro 
Send for Manual. 86 BROMFIELD S8T., BOSTON, 


gressive teachers. 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency <* 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


itions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
_ . HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


and those wishing a c 
an increased should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHilo. 


The Teachers’ Exchange, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. | 
An Agency for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges. 


(Founded by HENRY SaBIN.) 


THE EXCHANGE needs the names of good teachers to fill the best positions in Iowa and adjoining 
States. Its methods are honorab e and strictly pro'essional. No commission uoless direct aid is given. 
Circulars and blanks fres. C. W. MARTINDALE, Manager. Des Iowa. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 

Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established 18565. 

3 Kast 14th Street, N. W. 


the best 
ican ore’ eachers, sors 
= sexes, tot, Universities, Colleges, $2.50 FounTAIN PENS 
ools, Families, an urches, ulars 0 . 
schools qqeetulty recommended to parents. Selling in the market. 
ren of school property. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 
8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


E. MIRIAM 
160 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Sonus OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO.. 
Romeraet Rt, Rorton. Maas. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention the Journal of Education. 
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Publishers. Books for Teachers, 
STANDARD TEXT-BooKs ON LANGUAGE Cris Tig Mov 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
Read 


NST ION IN GRAMMAR. : 
store all French and and Read | Qgden’s Model Speeches for All School 
Rich stock of Importea and American Books in Occasions, : : : : 


gn and Ancient Languages at lowest pri-) Q,den’s Skeleton Essays; or Authorship 


96 


50 ote, 


50 e's. 


BROWN’S LANGUAGE LESSONS. ine Foreign and Ancient Langu 

BROWN Ss FIRST LINES. Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers ; the only Dick’s Festival Rociter, : : : 30 Cte, 

and Hachette] How to Write Composition, : 30 cts. 

B OWN ’S IN STITUT ES. Removed from 144 Tremont St.to  __ Dick's Little Speeches for Little Spsakera, 15 ots, 

R 23 school St., Boston. How to Conduct a Debate, : ‘ 50 he, 


WM. WOOD & CO., Publishers, |Tremont St. Foreign BOOK StOre, 


149A Tremont St., Beston. 


NEW YORK. 
The publications of HENRY Hott & Co Wm R. 
Correspondence invited. JENKINS, E STEIGER & Co., M D BERLITzZ & Co. DICK & F. ITZG ERALD, 
HACHETTE & Cr&. (London), GINN & Co, HEATH & [Mw] 46 Ann 8t.. New York 
can Books, iv the ancient and modern languags 8. 
IB y IN ote IN ot b y Rote. to Regu'ar importations I PORTA NT BOOK 
rom the European book centres M 
This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ** NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” ' - KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 8 
by JoHN W. Turts and H. E. Hout. on — 
“ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each toneto the key note, . . . and obtain ‘ l 
a of and of time that they can never forget.’’—Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. co RT! NA TEXT “8 Ss. C O O il rarie S. 
Send for our list of choics Musical Publications for school use. ny Publish THE CORTINA METHOD Awarded tho 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPA ’ u sners. Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 
Iut tion f 
BOSTON NEW YORK’. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA varios de Bordon 11th ed. Cloth, 60. The Astor Library of Standard Literature. 
Cloth, 82.00, | Comprising the most popular Works of Dickens, 
FR+NOES EN VEINTE LECOIONES. (In press ) Thackeray, George Eliot, Walter Scott, Lytton, 
HISTORY A ™ AMPARO. Reading book for universities, colleges, etc.} Cooper. Irving, Carlyle, Ruskin, ete. 229 volumes, 
Kdition in Spanish and English. 75 cts.; Spanish only,; Half Russia binding. 75 cents per volume; 50 cts 
annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cts per vol. to schools. Postage 8 to 10 cts. additional 


THE STORY OF JAPAN. HENRY OF NAVARRE anid | per vol. 
THE HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE. | athed. Ailthe Spanish forbs, 
40 Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning. Burns, Kryant, 


By David Murray. (No. XXXIX. in| By P. F. Willert, M.A. Fell SPANOLES. Athed. All the ve 
-| MODELOS PARA CARTAB, on. 40 cts, 
y P. Willert, Cortina Library.” Send for Catalogue of the larg-| Byron, Chaucer, Campbell, Coleridge, Goldsmith, 


the Story of the Nations Series. ‘ 

y ) _ eter College, Oxford. (No, IX. in the} est stock of choice Spanish books in theUnited States. Hemans, Milton, Moore, Scott, Shakspeare, Spen 

ECOV | Heroes of the Nations Series.) Libera! discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. ser, Virgil, Wordsworth, etc 108 volumes. Haif 

THE CHRISTIAN R | : CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. Russia binding, 75 cts per vol.; 50 cts. per vol. to 
111 W. 34th St., New York. | schools. Postage 8 to 10 cts. additional per vol. 


ERY OF SPAIN. Being the Story CICERO, AND THE FALL - - 
of Spain from the Moorish Conquest’ OF THE ROTIAN REPUBLIC. By/ Vertical Penmanship! sena sor our compete cataiogue, giving pu 
to the Fall of Granada (711-1492 a.D.)| J. L. Strachan Davidson, M.A., Fellow information. 


By Henry Edward Watts. (No. XL.) of Balliol College. (No. X. in the 96 o's, per dezan. 
in the Story of the Nations Series.) | Heroes of the Nations Series.) Send 25 cts. for sample. T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


With Maps and Illustrations. Each 12mo. Cloth. $1.50; Half-leather, Gilt Top, $1.75. -. = ineeien 46 East 14th Street, New York. 
«*. Norges on NEW Books, a quarterly bulletin; Prospectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets; Heroes School Specialties ewe Fifth Ave. 100 Purchase St., Boston. 
ew Vork. 


and Stories of the Nations Series, sent on application. 
Just Issued, 


G. P. PUTNANWS SONS, 24 nedtora st, sand. | Christopher Bower Oo., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Relief Maps and Models, OLD DORCHESTER, 


2. Union Arith. Course, Com 


Send for Descriptive Price List. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. - By Witiiam Dana Orcutt. 
Just ComPLeTeD, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and| Brooks's Normal Algebra. | mometzy 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. Brooks’s Philosophy full-page haif tones and several 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 
Systematic Collections, pars maroon cloth, $4.00; in white vellum cloth. with 


MINERALOGY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOCY. MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., gilt top, $5.00. 


rate: 3 price, cents. Sent b il 
JAS. H. FOSS, 28 School St.. Boston. ik. CROSS, Normal Art 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &C. } Send for circular. 43, 45, and 47 East Tenth 8t., New York,/ In Dorchester, Massachusetts, were instituted the 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, BEEP o KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. | fitst special town government and the first free pub- 
612 17th St, N. W., . . Washington, c. | MERRILUS [2 books} lie school in America. These two facts are sufficient 
MAYNARD’S Knglish Classic Nerles. ‘ to recommend the record of the town, as here pre. 
SCHOOLKEEPING How To Do It. |(YYMNASTIC CARDS 
THOLBOWS pte to historic students. This work is issued in an at. 
By OrncuTtT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. or THE n Ss stem HL. AMS tractive style with clear type, wide margins, repre 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will J Y ° 5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago, | Sentative illustrations, and handsome binding. One y 
By F. A. MORSE, half of the edition has been disposed of by subscrip- 
gestions on teaching, management, and discipline, Principal of Sherwin School, Boston. Mass FREEHAND DRA W ING. tion, and the balance is herewith placed upon the . 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- In Three Series. Price, 15 cts. each. Books by Anson K. Cross, Instructor in the| Market. ] 
ence as a teacher. Address Mass. Normal Art School and in the School of Draw-| Will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. of Kine Arts, Boston. 
e rawio 4 t 
Somerset St., Boston, Boston. 8 SOMERSET. ST., BOSTON. | amd Freehand Perspective.’ 
plates $150 University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
] 


LEARN TO WRITE WELL. Farrian Com plete System LEARN TO WRITE WELL. 
PRICE: SPECIAL. 

Complete, postpaid, $2.00. P =; N mM a N Ss h | your 

By J. W. FARR, Author. 


OR use in Common Schools, High i 
gh Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colle i i 
oc ges, Academies, and Self-Inst i i : : 
and in th Scientific Principles, which are actually applied to the Science and Art of 
of of nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of wilting” Oat a 
and comprehensive. It contains 200 elegant illustrative i 
and Art,” “ Material,” “ Positions,” “ Form,” “Movement,” “ ane Writing, 
20 lessons In Correspondence; 25 lessons in Busi igures, oma 

at ; 25 in Business Forms and 
total of 200 lessons. It has 1000 questions and answers and other questions 
writing can be analyzed by these “Principles and Rules.” It is a business i walt 
affor be without. Size, 54 inches by g inches, substantially bound, large plain print, hea 
pa arge “outlay ” for the plates, manuscripts, etc., we cannot send out Free Copies ; but i rd 

ges of the United States, a¢ once, we will send it postpaid to any address at the above Special Price ee 


Send draft, money order, postal note or bill. Stam i 
> , ; ps taken for fraction of a dollar. i i 
be filled at once. First come, first served. Money will be refunded if the book is mie” hate ste Pe an Re 


Mention this paper. Address (40-day) KANSAS BOOK CoO M PANY, Box R, Logan, Kansas. 


Minerais, 


Casts of Fossils, 


Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | 4@<cletons: 


Relief Ma Anat 
Ps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
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